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INTRODUCTION 


This  second  volume  appears  in  pursuance  of 
the  hope  held  out  in  the  Introduction  to  its 
predecessor — that  a  further  instalment  from 
the  writings  of  Professor  Dewey  would  be 
offered  to  English  teachers,  if  the  first  volume 
was  appreciated. 

We  have  selected  for  this  purpose  three 
papers  which  present  a  theoretical  foundation, 
in  ethics  and  psychology,  for  the  pedagogic 
principles  enforced  in  the  first  volume.  The 
two  first,  on  Ethical  principles  and  on  Interest, 
were  contributed  to  the  National  Society  foi 
the  Scientific  Study  of  Education,  and  have 
been  separately  printed  and  reprinted  in  Amer 
ica  since  their  first  appearance.  The  third,  a 
shorter  paper,  seems  to  have  a  special  bearing 
on  the  present  situation  in  England  and  Scot 
land,  as  regards  the  training  of  teachers  and 
the  services  which  a  psychologist  can — and 
cannot — render  to  Training  Colleges  or  De 
partments  of  Education. 

These  essays,  then,  go  somewhat  deeper  into 
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the  foundations  on  which  a  thoughtful  teacher 
builds  his  system  of  ideas  about  school  or  child ; 
and  merely  as  examples  of  exposition  they  are 
worth  perusal :  they  offer,  quite  by  the  way. 
a  series  of  definitions1  which  will  help  any 
student  of  education,  whether  or  no  he  can 
accept  Dewey's  philosophy.  And  the  first 
essay  handles  in  masterly  fashion  a  problem 
which  has  become  the  most  popular  theme  of 
discussion  among-  us  since  1906,  viz.  Moral 
Instruction. 

But  they  can  render  a  more  important  service. 
For  they  were  written  mainly  to  help  teachers 
to  form  a  sounder  judgment  upon  controversies 
which,  ten  years  ago,  were  perplexing  many 
minds  in  America  as  the  result  of  the  enthu 
siastic  welcome  given  for  a  time  to  the  Her- 
bartian  movement. 

Everyone  who  has  followed  the  history  of 
recent  educational  theory  in  Europe  knows 
somewhat  of  the  remarkable  influence  exer 
cised,  largely  under  the  energetic  leadership  of 
Dr.  Rein  at  Jena,  by  the  disciples  of  Herbart. 
In  England,  as  in  the  United  States,  the  stud} 
of  Herbartian  pedagogy  came  as  a  kind  of  re 
velation.  In  1890  scarcely  any  English  teacher 
knew  of  Herbart's  existence;  by  1896  almost 
everyone  in  the  Training  Colleges,  was  talk 
ing  and  teaching  the  new  pedagogics.  No 
Vide  the  Index  at  the  end. 
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such  stirring-  of  the  dry  bones  had  been  wit 
nessed  before  in  Training  College  circles !  Now 
in  America  the  same  sudden  development  was 
witnessed,  but  with  much  greater  fervour,  since 
American  teachers  were  far  more  open  to  receive 
a  new  doctrine.  For  one  Englishman  who,  like 
myself,  had  the  privilege  of  working  under  Rein 
at  Jena,  there  were  always  three  or  four  Ameri 
cans,  and  they  returned  home  full  of  devotion 
to  the  cause,  determined  to  preach  the  new 
gospel  everywhere. 

Such  was  the  situation  that  Dewey  meets  in 
the  essays  here  republished.  The  second  treats 
formally  of  one  of  the  central  themes  of  the 
Herbartian  creed,  and  analyses  with  thorough 
detail  the  nature  of  Interest,  showing  exactly 
where  a  more  modern  philosophy  must  part 
company  from  the  orthodox  Herbartian. 

There  is  perhaps  no  difficulty  which  gives 
greater  concern  to  the  practical  teacher  than 
the  one  which  centres  round  the  demand  to 
make  our  teaching  "interesting".  The  new 
pursuits  introduced  of  late  years  into  our 
schools,  and  the  novel  methods  of  presenting* 
knowledge,  are  all  defended  superficially  on 
the  ground  that  we  must  secure  the  interest 
of  our  scholars.  It  is  worth  while  then  to 
take  some  pains  to  investigate  this  difficulty, 
and  Dewey  so  handles  it  as  to  exhibit  at  the 
same  time  a  whole  series  of  psychical  concepts 
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— attention,  emotion,  desire,  will.  In  fact  this 
essay  can  well  be  used  by  a  student  as  a  means 
for  reviewing-  his  stock  of  working  notions 
about  mind. 

But  these  essays  should  be  also  considered 
in  their  place  as  marking  a  quite  important 
turning  point  in  the  development  of  educa 
tional  theory.  Dewey  points  out  (p.  122)  that 
"  Herbartianism  is  essentially  a  schoolmaster's 
psychology ",  and  the  remark  is  worth  some 
comment;  for  it  is  evident  that  some  modes 
of  philosophy  do  appeal  to  the  teacher  much 
more  effectively  than  others.  It  is  not  merely 
that  Herbart  was  himself  a  schoolmaster  (or 
let  us  rather  say  a  school  teacher)  as  well  as  a 
philosopher;  Hegel,  too,  began  life  as  a  Gym- 
nasial-lehrer1 ,  and  yet  everyone  will  admit  that 
neither  in  Germany  nor  England  has  Hegelian- 
ism  exercised  any  important  influence  upon  the 
teacher's  work.  But  Herbart  somehow  "ap 
pealed"  to  us;  he  showed  us  that  our  wares, 
the  stuff  we  had  to  offer  to  children,  were  of 
supreme  value ;  and  then  he  (or  rather  his  dis 
ciples)  gave  us  a  clear-cut,  detailed  scheme 
by  which  means  and  end  could  be  related. 
At  the  same  time  he  helped  us  to  abandon 
the  older  "faculty"  psychology,2  which  we 

1  Vide  Prof.  M.  Mackenzie's  Begets  Educational  Theory  and 
Practice  (Swan  Sonnenschein,  1909). 

2  See  p.  32. 
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had  been  compelled  so  long  to  feed  upon  for 
lack  of  better  food.  Finally,  Herbart  and 
his  school  were  not  merely  philosophers,  but 
were  in  real  earnest  to  achieve  something, 
to  fight,  if  need  be,  for  a  cause  in  which 
they  believed  the  progress  of  mankind  to 
be  involved:  they  were  doers  of  the  word,  not 
hearers  only.  What  attracted  the  present  writer 
to  Jena  in  1891  was  the  news  that  Rein  alone, 
among  German  professors  of  education,  main 
tained  a  demonstration  school  in  which  his  staff 
displayed  their  faith  by  works. 

Now,  in  Dewey,  it  is  clear  that  we  have  an 
example  of  the  same  sort.  He  is  not  merely  a 
critic  of  Herbart — in  some  directions  he  follows 
up  and  fills  out  Herbartian  principles — much 
rather  he  appears  to  us  as  another  distinguished 
philosopher  who  devotes  himself  especially  to 
the  work  of  education  ;  alien  indeed  to  that  of 
Herbart,  but  with  an  analogous  result,  inso 
much  as  a  new  generation  finds  in  Dewey's 
pedagogy  an  answer  it  needs,  with  a  com 
pleteness,  an  enthusiasm,  a  discipleship  fully 
equalling,  I  am  told,  the  devotion  felt  at  an 
earlier  period  for  the  school  of  Herbart. 

Now  what  is  there  in  the  gospel  according 
to  John  Dewey  which  proves  so  attractive  to 
the  teacher,  especially  to  the  younger  genera 
tion?  The  professor  himself  is  certainly  not 
an  agitator — there  is  no  movement,  similar  to 
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that  at  work  in  Germany  and  America  on  be 
half  of  Herbartian  Societies.  Nevertheless  it  is 
becoming  clear  that  there  is  something  in  this 
doctrine,  taken  in  its  whole  compass,  ethical 
basis,  psychological  analysis  and  practical  out 
come,  that  captures  the  imagination.  Just  as, 
at  an  earlier  period,  Pestalozzian,  Froebelian, 
or  Herbartian  "systems"  have  held  sway,  so 
it  appears  that  we  have  here  a  system  emerg 
ing  which  will  catch  on,  which  will  secure 
discipleship,  among  many  perhaps  who  do  not 
half  understand  its  philosophic  foundation. 

For  each  of  these  systems  has  found  its 
way,  not  only  because  of  the  unique  powers 
of  its  exponents,  but  because  it  corresponded 
to  sympathies  and  ideals  already  at  hand.  Her- 
bart,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  schoolmaster's 
pedagogy,  because  the  schoolmaster  was  ready 
for  the  doctrine  of  apperception;  and  Dewey 
is,  if  one  may  prophesy,  likely  to  become  the 
pedagogy  of  the  "reformed"  teacher,  because 
we  are  ready  for  it: — because,  horribile  dictu, 
we  are  all  pragmatists  without  knowing  it!  or 
rather,  shall  we  say,  that  while  we  ourselves 
may  stand  aloof  from  the  warring  schools  of 
philosophy  (more  modestly  let  us  confess  that 
we  are  not  able  to  understand  their  meta 
physics),  while  for  ourselves  we  may  be 
reluctant  to  be  so  entirely  the  creatures  of 
" purpose",  we  are  fully  prepared  to  regard 
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the  child  as  a  pragmatist.  Dewey  tells  us, 
that  Herbartianism  is  "  not  the  psychology  of 
a  child " :  true  enough,  and  Dewey's  own 
pedagogy  no  less  emphatically  is  the  psychology 
of  a  child,  because  the  Pragmatist,  studying 
child-nature,  is  able  to  interpret  it,  and  to 
unfold  it,  with  unequalled  success.  Thus  (to 
adopt  the  pragmatists'  language),  at  an  earlier 
day  Herbartianism  was  of  service  because  it 
worked,  because  it  achieved  its  end ;  to-day 
a  pragmatic  interpretation  of  child  psychology 
"works",  it  does  interpret  the  child,  it  gives 
us  a  key  to  his  manifestations,  and  helps  us 
to  direct  his  energies. 

Some  of  my  readers  will  question  the  wisdom 
of  attaching  a  philosophic  label  to  these  essays : 
it  will  be  noticed  that  Dewey  himself  nowhere 
uses  the  term  pragmatism,  and  why  should  his 
editor  not  use  the  same  discretion  and  allow 
readers,  if  they  like,  to  remain  "pragmatists 
without  knowing  it"?  My  apology  can  best 
be  sought  in  the  third  of  the  essays  in  this 
volume,  where  a  most  effective  plea  is  pre 
sented  for  helping  "the  practical  worker"  to 
ground  his  practice  on  liberal  principles,  and 
to  depend  no  longer  "upon  a  vibration  be 
tween  superstition  and  routine". l  Hence,  I  am 
convinced  that  no  good  service  can  be  done 
to  the  student  of  education,  if  we  put  blinkers 
1  Page  145  below. 
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upon  him,  if  we  offer  him  a  novel  presentment 
in  pedagogy  and  leave  him  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  deeper  and  wider  tendencies  which  under 
lie  it.  So  far  as  I  can  survey  the  influences 
which  are  re-making  pedagogy  at  the  present 
day,  their  source  is  largely  traceable  to  ideas 
which,  consciously  or  not,  are  in  general  accord 
with  what  is  known  as  pragmatism.  If  that 
be  the  case,  teachers  will  need  to  reckon  with 
it  and  to  undertake  such  reading  and  thinking 
as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  find  out  how 
they  stand. 

In  other  words,  we  teachers  are  finding  more 
and  more  that  we  cannot  touch  bottom  in  the 
business  of  our  profession  unless  we  turn  to 
philosophy;  or  rather,  unless  we  are  prepared 
to  do  our  thinking  for  ourselves,  declining 
to  take  on  trust  what  the  philosophers  present 
to  us.  One  distinguished  teacher1  has  recently 
made  his  appeal  to  a  wider  public  in  the  hope 
that  the  higher  life  may  be  fostered  by  philo 
sophic  insight :  and  I  do  not  regret  that 
Professor  Dewey  has  now  forsaken  pedagogy 
in  order  to  devote  himself  more  fully  to  phi 
losophy,  since  I  am  convinced  that  he  too 
realizes  that  his  influence  on  American  edu 
cation  will  only  stand  so  far  as  it  is  based 
upon  the  deeper  aspects  of  human  experience. 

And  if  we  teachers,  as  we  grow  older,  show 
i  Eucken :  The  Life  of  the  Spirit  (Williams  &  Norgate,  1908). 
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a  keener  desire  to  master  the  foundations,  the 
philosophers  in  their  turn  will  be  more  ready 
to  come  down  to  our  level,  and  help  us  to 
that  "  gradual  enlarging  vision  of  reality",  to 
that  "habit  of  laying  your  mind  alongside  of 
facts," J  which  would  appear  to  be  the  last 
and  rarest  virtue  in  a  profession  whose  be 
setting  sin  it  is  (inevitably,  from  the  nature 
of  our  calling)  to  be  self-satisfied  and  dogmatic. 
Moreover,  only  through  such  a  strenuous  deter 
mination  to  think  for  ourselves  can  we  escape 
from  repeating  the  errors  of  our  predecessors, 
blindly  following,  and  then  deserting,  each  new 
prophet  as  he  appears.  Partisans  there  will 
always  be,  and  in  practical  affairs  we  must 
work  with  our  party,  but  if  education  is  to 
be  pursued  as  a  science,  it  must  cease  to  carry 
banners.  How  many  such  ''schools",  each 
with  its  devoted  band,  have  we  not  known  in 
the  last  twenty  years !  Froebelians,  Sloydists, 
Herbartians,  Eurekists(P),  these  are  but  a  few 
of  the  sects  that  have  founded  a  school  dis 
tinguished  equally  by  the  fervency  of  their  faith 
and  the  narrow  range  of  their  sympathies. 

Hence  I  need  no  assurance  from  the  author 
to  present  these  essays  not  as  the  orthodox  pro 
nouncement  of  a  new  "  school  ",  but  as  material 
for  meditation.  In  their  practical  aspect,  of 

1  "The  Conduct  of  Understanding/'  by  Professor  Alexander 
(Journal  of  Education,  March  and  April,  1909). 
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course,  they  are  more:  taken  with  the  essays 
of  the  first  volume  they  provide  a  working- 
hypothesis  which  any  teacher,  so  far  as  his 
circumstances  allow,  may  test  in  his  own  prac 
tice.  Personally  I  have  so  much  confidence 
in  this  hypothesis  that,  with  the  help  of  col 
leagues,  I  am  endeavouring  to  some  extent 
to  put  it  to  the  test  of  practice  in  my  own 
school,  especially  as  regards  the  teaching  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten  years. 
But,  since  in  education  it  is  a  task  of  supreme 
difficulty  to  estimate  results,  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  we  shall  be  prepared  decisively 
to  declare  that  the  hypothesis  has  worked 
itself  to  a  conclusion.  Dr.  Schiller,  indeed, 
triumphantly  declares1  that  "in  another  twenty 
years  pragmatic  convictions  will  be  practically 
universal " ;  and  since  twenty  years  is  but 
a  short  period  in  the  history  of  education,  we 
can  quietly  wait  for  that  millennium.  The  in 
terval  can  be  well  occupied  in  carrying-  on, 
under  varying  forms,  the  work  which  Professor 
Dewey  dropped  on  leaving  Chicago,  namely 
in  testing  the  value  of  theory  by  translating 
it  into  practice,  and  at  the  same  time  gaining 
a  firmer  grasp  of  the  larger  views  on  which 
the  theory  rests. 

Of  these  larger  views  there  is  one,    larger 
and  deeper  than  all,  that  takes  us  beyond  prag"- 
1  Studies  in  Humanism,  p.  15. 
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matism  and  reveals  the  writer  as  belonging 
to  "the  household  of  faith".  The  closing 
paragraphs  of  the  first  essay  should  give  en 
couragement  and  hope  to  all  teachers  who 
believe  in  the  reality  of  their  mission,  what 
ever  may  be  the  form  of  their  philosophy. 
"A  faith  in  the  existence  of  moral  principles 
— not  in  the  air — not  merely  transcendental- 
real  in  the  sense  that  other  forces  are  real — 
beside  which  all  else  is  mint,  anise,  and 
cummin."  This  surely  is  a  faith  which  can  re 
move  mountains,  and  the  teacher  who  holds  it, 
whether  the  churches  recognize  his  creed  or  no, 
cannot  well  be  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven ! 
I  have  indicated  what  seems  to  be  the  most 
important  general  feature  of  these  three  papers ; 
while  the  previous  volume  was  in  the  main 
a  genetic  study,  these  deal  largely  with  analy 
sis,  although  the  mode  of  treatment  constantly 
demands  a  reference  to  the  genetic  standpoint. 
There  is,  however,  another  aspect  of  this 
pedagogy  which  it  is  important  to  emphasize. 
Professor  Dewey,  if  I  am  rightly  informed, 
is  neither  a  politician  nor  a  socialist  in  the  cant 
acceptation  of  those  terms,  but  no  one  who 
thinks  profoundly  about  education  can  fail  to 
see  the  bearings  of  his  work  upon  society; 
studies  such  as  these  are  not  merely  an  affair 
of  collecting  and  describing  facts  about  chil 
dren,  they  lead  the  student  to  ask  searching 
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questions  as  to  the  world  in  which  he  is  to 
find  himself.  In  England,  so  far,  the  task  of 
the  teacher  has  not  been  related  in  any  de 
finite  way  to  political  or  social  theories,  unless 
the  system  of  our  English  Public  Schools  may 
be  regarded  in  that  light.  Arnold  of  Rugby 
undoubtedly  expounded  a  theory,  and  illus 
trated  it  by  a  practice,  which  has  deeply  affected 
English  life  among  certain  grades  of  society, 
and  when  Dewey  writes1  of  the  school  as  "re 
presenting,  in  its  own  spirit,  a  genuine  com 
munity  life  ",  English  readers  will  call  to  mind 
the  Arnoldian  or  "  Public  School  "  tradition  as  a 
case  in  point.  But  apart  from  this  movement 
in  higher  education  there  has  been  little  recog 
nition  among  us  of  the  social  issues  involved  in 
school  keeping;  we  have  thought,  as  a  rule, 
merely  of  extending  the  benefits  of  school  to 
a  greater  number  of  individuals,  or  of  freeing 
the  school  from  fees  or  from  church  managers, 
but  all  the  while  the  actual  influence  of  the 
place  has  been  treated  as  individualistic  both 
in  its  aims  and  results.  Now  the  theory 
here  presented  is,  quite  fundamentally,  of  an 
other  order.  "The  end  and  standard  of  the 
school  work  is  to  be  found  in  its  functional 
relation  to  social  life  " l — and  this  postulate  is 
to  be  applied  not  only  to  corporate,  community 
interests,  but  to  curriculum  and  to  method. 

i  Pages  58,  59 

(0X08) 
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This  view  with  us  in  England  is  new — 
new,  I  mean,  as  theory.  Many  teachers  for 
many  years  have  been  feeling  towards  a  better 
practice,  but  we  have  had  no  theory  as  regards 
the  curriculum,  no  principles  taking  us  back  to 
a  view  of  the  child  with  social  relationships, 
issuing  in  a  finer  social  life.  But  we  are  now 
in  an  epoch  where  such  problems  face  us  in 
adult  society;  in  the  world  of  politics  and 
economics  we  are  compelled  to  consider  social 
data;  and  there  are  many,  one  would  think, 
who  will  be  glad  to  see  what  light  can  be 
thrown  upon  school  problems  by  the  study  of 
social  ethics.  If  the  description  of  child  nature 
as  "born  with  a  natural  desire  to  give  out,  to 
do,  in  other  words  to  serve " l  be  even  partly 
true,  how  heavy  is  the  charge  brought  against 
the  school  as  fostering  "a  reaction  against  the 
social  spirit ". 1 

I  have  ventured  to  make  minor  alterations 
in  phraseology  here  and  there,  and  occasionally 
to  amend  a  sentence  which  I  thought  difficult. 
With  these  exceptions  the  essays  are  published 
as  they  originally  appeared  from  the  Chicago 
University  Press. 

I  am  indebted  to  my  colleague  Mr.  C.  E. 
Stockton  for  kindly  reading  the  text  and  pre 
paring  an  index.  J.  J.  FINDLAY. 

i  Page  39. 
(0108)  2 


1.  ETHICAL   PRINCIPLES   UNDER 

LYING   EDUCATION 

ARGUMENT. — i.  School  ethics  merely  one  aspect  of 
general  ethical  theory ',  -which  must  be  treated  under 
two  heads:  (i)  the  social  \  (2)  the  individual  or  psycho 
logical.  These  are  two  aspects  of  conduct,  although 
they  fuse  in  any  concrete  situation.  Illustration  of 
these  aspects  from  business  life. 

2.  This    position    can    be    applied    to    morals    in 
the  school.     Social  values  in   school  experience  em 
brace  much  mote  than  a  training  in  citizenship;  they 
reach  out  to  every  field  of  social  activity  in  which  the 
child  will  hereafter  engage,  including  obedience  and 
leadership  in  a  modern  democratic  community  (and 
that  a  changing  community]. 

Hence  we  cannot  accept  formal  statements  of  the 
moral  aim  of  education:  these  supply  us  with  only 
a  barren  category  of  mental  faculties.  Moral  ideah 
mtist  be  brought  down  jo  earth,  and  interpreted  in 
the  actual  doings  of  pupils  at  school. 

3.  The  life  of  the  school  community  -must  then  be 
a    real    life — not    exercises  for   a  future    existence. 
Neglect  of  this    demand   creates  (i)   a  pathological 
situation,    where   the    teacher's    attention   is    directed 
to  redressing  errors,  (2)  a  formalism,  where  a  school 
ethic,  created  ad  hoc,  is  cultivated. 

4.  The  pursuits  of  this  community  (the  curriculum 
and  methods}   also  need  to  be  imbued  with  reality, 
with  social  purpose.     First  as  to  methods:  language 
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should  not  be  a  formal  fool,  but  employed  for  present 
use;  and  each  pupil  should  find  his  own  mode  of 
expression.  Studies  are  liable  to  be  pursued,  not 
from  their  intrinsic  relation  to  present  experience, 
but  from  external  stimuli:  affection  or  fear;  or  from 
anti-social  motives  of  competition.  The  opposite 
principle  leads  to  co-operation  and  mutual  service. 

5.  Apatt  from    this  fundamental   social  principle 
we   have  no   criterion  for  education   values,     form 
or  technique  has  no  end  except  as  necessary  to  and 
subordinate  to  "content",  the  conscious  experience  of 
man.     Illustration  from  Geography. 

6.  A  further  illustration— the  meaning  of  History 
to  the  child.     The  past  often  presents  a  simpler  scene, 
but  must  be  related  to  the  present. 

7.  Studies  which  emphasize   "form"  have  always 
suffered  from   lack  of  motivation.     Illustration  from 
Mathematics. 

8.  What  then  have  these  pursuits  to  do  with  morals? 
The  relation  is  intimate,  since  these  pursuits,  these 
methods,  this  community  life  at  school,  provide  social 
material  and  situations  similar  to  those  which  will 
await  him  in  the  larger  adult  society  to  which  they 
lead. 

9.  Ethics  as  an  individual  matter:  (i)  child  study 
reveals  to  us  the  origin  of  conduct  in  instincts  and 
impulses;  (2)  the  single  life  must  be  examined  to  see 
what  human   character  in    childhood   and  manhood 
amounts  to. 

10.  Three  prominent  features  of  a  "good  "  character: 
(i)  force,  (2)  good  sense,  (3)  sensitiveness  and  tact; 
the   active,    intellectual,    and   emotional  qualities  of 
mind  all  contribute  to  complete  a  character. 

11.  Let  us  judge  the  work  of  the  school  by  this 
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ethical  standard,  (a)  Mere  inhibition  is  -valueless, 
(b)  Good  sense  and  judgment  can  only  be  exercised 
in  active  investigation.  (c)  Emotion,  again,  can 
only  find  exercise  in  appropriate  social  situations 
and  in  (Esthetic  material. 

12.  Conclusion.  The  need  of  genuine  faith,  in  the 
reality  of  the  moral  principles  we  profess. 

i.  It  is  quite  clear  that  there  cannot  be 
two  sets  of  ethical  principles,  or  two  forms 
of  ethical  'theory,  one  for  life  in  the  school, 
and  the  other  for  life  outside  of  the  school. 
As  conduct  is  one,  the  principles  of  conduct 
are  one  also.  The  frequent  tendency  to  dis 
cuss  the  morals  of  the  school,  as  if  the  latter 
were  an  institution  by  itself,  and  as  if  its  morale 
could  be  stated  without  reference  to  the  gen 
eral  scientific  principles  of  conduct,  appears 
to  me  highly  unfortunate.  Principles  are  the 
same.  It  is  the  special  points  of  contact  and 
application  which  vary  with  different  condi 
tions.  I  shall  make  no  apology,  accordingly, 
for  commencing  with  statements  which  seem 
to  me  of  universal  validity  and  scope,  and 
afterwards  considering  the  moral  work  of  the 
school  as  a  special  case  of  these  general  prin 
ciples.  I  may  be  forgiven  also  for  adding 
that  the  limits  of  space  forbid  much  in  the 
way  of  amplification  and  qualification,  and  that, 
so  far  as  form  is  concerned,  the  material  will 
therefore  be  presented  in  somewhat  dogmatic 
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shape.  I  hope,  however,  it  will  not  be  found 
dogmatic  in  spirit,  for  the  principles  stated 
are  all  of  them,  in  my  judgment,  capable  of 
purely  scientific  justification. 

All  ethical  theory  is  two-faced.  It  requires 
to  be  considered  from  two  different  points  of 
view,  and  stated  in  two  different  sets  of  terms. 
These  are  the  social  and  the  psychological. 
We  do  not  have  here,  however,  a  division, 
but  simply  a  distinction.  Psychological  ethics 
does  not  cover  part  of  the  field,  and  then 
require  social  ethics  to  include  the  territory 
left  untouched.  Both  cover  the  entire  sphere 
of  conduct.  Nor  does  the  distinction  mark 
a  compromise,  or  a  fusion,  as  if  at  one  point 
the  psychological  view  broke  down,  and  needed 
to  be  supplemented  by  the  sociological.  Each 
theory  is  complete  and  coherent  within  itself, 
so  far  as  its  own  end  or  purpose  is  concerned. 
But  conduct  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require 
to  be  stated  throughout  from  two  points  of 
view.  How  this  distinction  happens  to  exist 
may  perhaps  be  guessed  at  by  calling  to  mind 
that  the  individual  and  society  are  neither 
opposed  to  each  other  nor  separated  from 
each  other.  Society  is  a  society  of  individ 
uals  and  the  individual  is  always  a  social 
individual.  He  has  no  existence  by  himself. 
He  lives  in,  for,  and  by  society,  just  as  society 
has  no  existence  excepting  in  and  through  the 
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individuals  who  constitute  it.  But  we  can 
state  one  and  the  same  process  (as,  for  ex 
ample,  telling  the  truth)  either  from  the  stand 
point  of  what  it  effects  in  society  as  a  whole, 
or  with  reference  to  the  particular  individual 
concerned.  The  latter  statement  will  be  psy 
chological ;  the  former,  social  as  to  its  purport 
and  terms. 

If,  then,  the  difference  is  simply  a  point 
of  view,  we  first  need  to  find  out  what  fixes 
the  two  points  of  view.  Why  are  they  neces 
sary?  Because  conduct  itself  has  two  aspects. 
On  one  side  conduct  is  a  form  of  activity. 
It  is  a  mode  of  operation.  It  is  something 
which  somebody  does.  There  is  no  conduct 
excepting  where  there  is  an  agent.  From  this 
standpoint  conduct  is  a  process  having  its  own 
form  or  mode,  having,  as  it  were,  its  own 
running  machinery.  That  is,  it  is  something 
which  the  agent  does  in  a  certain  way ;  some 
thing  which  is  an  outcome  of  the  agent  himself, 
and  which  effects  certain  changes  within  the 
agent  considered  as  an  agent  or  doer.  Now 
when  we  ask  how  conduct  is  carried  on,  what 
sort  of  a  doing  it  is,  when,  that  is  to  say, 
we  discuss  it  with  reference  to  an  agent  from 
whom  it  springs,  and  whose  powers  it  modi 
fies,  our  discussion  is  necessarily  psychologi 
cal.  Psychology  thus  fixes  for  us  the  how  of 
conduct,  the  way  in  which  it  takes  place. 
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Consideration  from  this  standpoint  is  neces 
sary  because  it  is  obvious  that  modifications 
in  results  or  products  must  flow  from  changes 
in  the  agent  or  doer.  If  we  want  to  get 
different  things  done,  we  must  begin  with 
changing  the  machinery  which  does  them. 

I  hope  the  term  "  machinery"  here  will  not 
be  misunderstood  by  being  taken  in  too  dead 
and  mechanical  a  sense.  All  that  is  meant  here 
is  that  the  mode  of  action  of  the  individual 
agent  controls  the  product,  or  what  is  done, 
just  as  the  way  in  which  a  particular  machine 
works  controls  the  output  in  that  direction. 
The  individual  agent  has  a  certain  structure, 
and  certain  ways  of  operating.  It  is  simply 
this  which  is  referred  to  as  machinery. 

But  conduct  has  a  what  as  well  as  a  how. 
There  is  something  done  as  well  as  a  way  in 
which  it  is  done.  There  are  ends,  outcomes, 
results,  as  well  as  ways,  means,  and  processes. 
Now  when  we  consider  conduct  from  this  stand 
point  (with  reference,  that  is  to  say,  to  its 
actual  filling,  content,  or  concrete  worth)  we 
are  considering  conduct  from  a  social  stand 
point — from  the  place  which  it  occupies,  not 
simply  with  reference  to  the  person  who  does 
it,  but  with  reference  to  the  whole  living  situ 
ation  into  which  it  enters. 

The  psychological  view  of  conduct  has  to 
do,  then,  with  the  question  of  agency,  of  how 
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the  individual  operates;  the  social,  with  what 
the  individual  does  and  needs  to  do,  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  his  membership  in  a 
whole  which  is  larger  than  himself. 

We  may  illustrate  by  reference  to  business 
life.  A  man  starts  in  a  business  of  manufac 
turing  cotton  cloth.  Now  this  occupation  of 
his  may  be  considered  from  two  standpoints. 
The  individual  who  makes  the  cloth  does  not 
originate  the  demand  for  it.  Society  needs  the 
cloth,  and  thereby  furnishes  the  end  or  aim  to 
the  individual.  It  needs  a  certain  amount  of 
cloth,  and  cloth  of  certain  varying  qualities 
and  patterns.  It  is  this  situation  outside  the 
mere  operations  of  the  manufacturer  which 
fixes  the  meaning  and  value  of  what  he  does. 
If  it  were  not  for  these  social  needs  and  de 
mands,  the  occupation  of  the  manufacturer 
would  be  purely  formal.  He  might  as  well 
go  out  into  the  wilderness  and  heap  up  and 
tear  down  piles  of  sand. 

But  on  the  other  side  society  must  have 
its  needs  met,  its  ends  realized,  through  the 
activities  of  some  specific  individual  or  group 
of  individuals.  The  needs  will  for  ever  go  un 
satisfied  unless  somebody  takes  it  as  his  special 
business  to  supply  them.  So  we  may  consider 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth,  not  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  position  which  it  occupies 
in  the  larger  social  whole,  but  also  as  a  mode 
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of  operation  which  simply  as  a  mode  is  com 
plete  in  itself.  After  the  manufacturer  has 
determined  the  ends  which  he  has  to  meet 
(the  kinds  and  amounts  of  cloth  he  needs  to 
produce)  he  has  to  go  to  work  to  consider 
the  cheapest  and  best  modes  of  producing 
them,  and  of  getting  them  to  the  market. 
He  has  to  transfer  his  attention  from  the 
ends  to  the  means.  He  has  to  see  how  to 
make  his  factory,  considered  as  a  mode  of 
activity,  the  best  possible  organized  agency 
within  itself.  No  amount  of  reflection  upon 
how  badly  society  needs  cloth  will  help  him 
here.  He  has  to  think  out  his  problem  in 
terms  of  the  number  and  kind  of  machines 
which  he  will  use,  the  number  of  men  which 
he  will  employ,  how  much  he  will  pay  them, 
how  and  where  he  will  buy  his  raw  material, 
and  through  what  instrumentalities  he  will 
get  his  goods  to  the  market.  Now  while 
this  question  is  ultimately  only  a  means  to 
the  larger  social  end,  yet  in  order  that  it  may 
become  a  true  means,  and  accomplish  the 
.~f  work  which  it  has  to  do,  it  must  become, 
for  the  time  being,  an  end  in  itself.  It  must 
be  stated,  in  other  words,  in  terms  of  the 
factory  as  a  working  agency. 

2.  I  think  this  parallelism  may  be  applied 
to  moral  conduct  without  the  change  of  a 
single  principle.  It  is  not  the  mere  individual 
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as  an  individual  who  makes  the  final  demand 
for  moral  action,  who  establishes  the  final 
end,  or  furnishes  the  final  standards  of  worth. 
It  is  the  constitution  and  development  of  the 
larger  life  into  which  he  enters  which  settles 
these  things.  But  when  we  come  to  the  ques 
tion  of  how  the  individual  is  to  meet  the  moral 
demands,  of  how  he  is  to  realize  the  values 
within  himself,  the  question  is  one  which  con 
cerns  the  individual  as  an  agent.  Hence  it 
must  be  answered  in  psychological  terms. 

Let  us  change  the  scene  of  discussion  to 
the  school.  The  child  who  is  educated  there 
is  a  member  of  society,  and  must  be  instructed 
and  cared  for  as  such  a  member.  The  moral 
responsibility  of  the  school,  and  of  those  who 
conduct  it,  is  to  society.  The  school  is  fun 
damentally  an  institution  erected  by  society 
to  do  a  certain  specific  work — to  exercise  a 
certain  specific  function  in  maintaining  the  life 
and  advancing  the  welfare  of  society.  The 
educational  system  which  does  not  recognize 
this  fact  as  entailing  upon  it  an  ethical  respon 
sibility  is  derelict  and  a  defaulter.  It  is  not 
doing  what  it  was  called  into  existence  to 
do,  and  what  it  pretends  to  do.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  discussing  the  entire  structure  and 
the  specific  workings  of  the  school  system  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  moral  position  and  moral 
function  to  society. 
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The  above  is  commonplace.  But  the  idea 
is  ordinarily  taken  in  too  limited  and  rigid  a 
way.  The  social  work  of  the  school  is  often 
limited  to  training  for  citizenship,  and  citi 
zenship  is  then  interpreted  in  a  narrow  sense  as 
meaning  capacity  to  vote  intelligently,  a  dis 
position  to  obey  laws,  &c.  But  it  is  futile  to 
contract  and  cramp  the  ethical  responsibility 
of  the  school  in  this  way.  The  child  is  one, 
and  he  must  either  live  his  life  as  an  integral 
unified  being,  or  suffer  loss  and  create  friction. 
To  pick  out  one  of  the  manifold  social  relations 
which  the  child  bears,  and  to  define  the  work 
of  the  school  with  relation  to  that,  is  like  in 
stituting  a  vast  and  complicated  system  of 
physical  exercise  which  would  have  for  its 
object  simply  the  development  of  the  lungs 
and  the  power  of  breathing,  independent  of 
other  organs  and  functions.  The  child  is  an 
organic  whole,  intellectually,  socially,  and 
morally,  as  well  as  physically.  The  ethical 
aim  which  determines  the  work  of  the  school 
must  accordingly  be  interpreted  in  the  most 
comprehensive  and  organic  spirit.  We  must 
take  the  child  as  a  member  of  society  in  the 
broadest  sense,  and  demand  whatever  is  neces 
sary  to  enable  the  child  to  recognize  all  his 
social  relations,  and  to  carry  them  out. 

The  child  is  to  be  not  only  a  voter  and  a 
subject  of  law;  he  is  also  to  be  a  member 
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of  a  family,  himself  responsible  hereafter,  in 
all  probability,  for  the  rearing  and  training 
of  children,  and  thus  maintaining  the  con 
tinuity  of  society.  He  is  to  be  a  worker, 
engaged  in  some  occupation  which  will  be 
of  use  to  society,  and  which  will  maintain 
his  own  independence  and  self-respect.  He  is 
to  be  a  member  of  some  particular  neighbour 
hood  and  community,  and  must  contribute  to 
the  values  of  life,  must  add  to  the  decencies  and 
graces  of  civilization  wherever  he  is.  These 
are  bare  and  formal  statements,  but  if  we 
let  our  imagination  translate  them  into  their 
concrete  details,  we  have  a  wide  and  varied 
scene.  For  the  child  properly  to  take  his 
place  with  reference  to  these  various  functions 
means  training  in  science,  in  art,  in  history ; 
command  of  the  fundamental  methods  of  in 
quiry  and  the  fundamental  tools  of  intercourse 
and  communication;  it  means  a  trained  and 
sound  body,  skilful  eye  and  hand  ;  habits  of 
industry,  perseverance,  and, ,  above  all,  habits 
of  serviceableness.  To  isolate  the  formal  re 
lationship  of  citizenship  from  the  whole  system 
of  relations  with  which  it  is  actually  inter 
woven  ;  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  one 
particular  study  or  mode  of  treatment  which 
can  make  the  child  a  good  citizen ;  to  suppose, 
in  other  words,  that  a  good  citizen  is  anything 
more  than  a  thoroughly  efficient  and  serviceable 
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member  of  society,  one  with  all  his  powers  of 
body  and  mind  under  control,  is  a  cramped 
superstition  which  it  is  hoped  may  soon  dis 
appear  from  educational  discussion. 

One  point  more.  The  society  of  which  the 
child  is  to  be  a  member  is,  in  the  United 
States,  a  democratic  and  progressive  society. 
The  child  must  be  educated  for  leadership  as 
well  as  for  obedience.  He  must  have  power 
of  self-direction,  and  power  of  directing  others, 
powers  of  administration,  ability  to  assume 
positions  of  responsibility.  This  necessity  of 
educating  for  leadership  is  as  great  on  the 
industrial  as  on  the  political  side.  The  affairs 
of  life  are  coming  more  and  more  under  the 
control  of  insight  and  skill  .in  perceiving  and 
effecting  combinations. 

Moreover,  the  conditions  of  life  are  in  con 
tinual  change.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
tremendous  industrial  and  commercial  develop 
ment.  New  inventions,  new  machines,  new 
methods  of  transportation  and  intercourse  are 
making  over  the  whole  scene  of  action  year 
by  year.  It  is  an  absolute  impossibility  to 
educate  the  child  for  any  fixed  station  in  life. 
So  far  as  education  is  conducted  unconsciously 
or  consciously  on  this  basis,  it  results  in  fitting 
the  future  citizen  for  no  station  in  life,  but 
makes  him  a  drone,  a  hanger-on,  or  an  actual 
retarding  influence  in  the  onward  movement. 
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Instead  of  caring  for  himself  and  for  others, 
he  becomes  one  who  has  himself  to  be  cared 
for.  Here,  too,  the  ethical  responsibility  of 
the  school  on  the  social  side  must  be  inter 
preted  in  the  broadest  and  freest  spirit;  it 
is  equivalent  to  that  training-  of  the  child  which 
will  give  him  such  possession  of  himself  that 
he  may  take  charge  of  himself;  may  not  only 
adapt  himself  to  the  changes  which  are  going 
on,  but  have  power  to  shape  and  direct  those 
changes. 

It  is  necessary  to  apply  this  conception  of 
the  child's  membership  in  society  more  speci 
fically  to  determining  the  ethical  principles  of 
education.  Apart  from  the  thought  of  partici 
pation  in  social  life  the  school  has  no  end  nor 
aim.  As  long  as  we  confine  ourselves  to  the 
school  as  an  isolated  institution  we  have  no  final 
directing  ethical  principles,  because  we  have 
no  object  or  ideal.  But  it  is  said  the  end  of 
education  may  be  stated  in  purely  individual 
terms.  For  example,  it  is  said  to  be  the 
harmonious  development  of  all  the  powers  of 
the  individual.  Here  we  have  no  apparent 
reference  to  social  life  or  membership,  and 
yet  it  is  argued  we  have  an  adequate  and 
thoroughgoing  definition  of  what  the  goal  of 
education  is.  But  if  this  definition  is  taken 
independently  of  social  relationship  we  shall 
find  that  we  have  no  standard  or  criterion 
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for  telling  what  is  meant  by  any  one  of  the 
terms  concerned.  We  do  not  know  what  a 
power  is;  we  do  not  know  what  development 
is;  we  do  not  know  what  harmony  is;  a 
power  is  a  power  with  reference  to  the  use 
to  which  it  is  put,  the  function  it  has  to 
serve.  There  is  nothing  in  the  make-up  of 
the  human  being,  taken  in  an  isolated  way, 
which  furnishes  controlling  ends  and  serves 
to  mark  out  powers.  If  we  leave  out  the 
aim  supplied  from  social  life  we  have  nothing 
but  the  old  "faculty  psychology"  to  fall  back 
upon  to  tell  what  is  meant  by  power  in  general 
or  what  the  specific  powers  are.  The  idea 
reduces  itself  to  enumerating  a  list  of  faculties 
—  perception,  memory,  reasoning,  &c. —  and 
then  stating  that  each  one  of  these  powers 
needs  to  be  developed.  But  this  statement 
is  barren  and  formal.  It  reduces  training 
to  an  empty  gymnastic. 

Acute  powers  of  observation  and  memory 
might  be  developed  by  studying  Chinese  char 
acters;  acuteness  in  reasoning  might  be  got 
by  discussion  of  the  scholastic  subtleties  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  simple  fact  is  that  there 
is  no  isolated  faculty  of  observation,  or  me 
mory,  or  reasoning  any  more  than  there  is 
an  original  faculty  of  blacksmithing,  carpen 
tering,  or  steam  engineering.  These  faculties 
simply  mean  that  particular  impulses  and  habits 
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have  been  co-ordinated  and  framed  with  refer- 
ence  to  accomplishing'  certain  definite  kinds 
of  work.  Precisely  the  same  thing  holds  of 
the  so-called  mental  faculties.  They  are  not 
powers  in  themselves,  but  are  such  only  with 
reference  to  the  ends  to  which  they  are  put, 
the  services  which  they  have  to  perform. 
Hence  they  cannot  be  located  nor  discussed 
as  powers  on  a  theoretical,  but  only  on  a 
practical  basis.  We  need  to  know  the  social 
situations  with  reference  to  which  the  indi 
vidual  will  have  to  use  ability  to  observe, 
recollect,  imagine,  and  reason  before  wre  get 
any  intelligent  and  concrete  basis  for  telling 
what  a  training  of  mental  powers  actually 
means  either  in  its  general  principles  or  in 
its  working  details.  We  get  no  moral  ideals, 
no  moral  standards  for  school  life  excepting 
as  we  interpret  these  in  social  terms.  To 
understand  what  the  school  is  actually  doing, 
to  discover  defects  in  its  practice,  and  to  form 
plans  for  its  progress  means  to  have  a  clear 
conception  of  what  society  requires  and  of 
the  relation  of  the  school  to  these  require 
ments. 

3.  It  is  high  time,  however,  to  apply  this 
general  principle  so  as  to  give  it  a  somewhat 
more  definite  content.  What  does  the  general 
principle  signify  when  we  view  the  existing 
school  system  in  its  light?  What  defects 
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does  this  principle  point  out?     What  changes 
does  it  indicate? 

The  fundamental  conclusion  is  that  the  school 
must  be  itself  made  into  a  vital  social  insti 
tution  to  a  very  much  greater  extent  than 
obtains  at  present.  I  am  told  that  there  is 
a  swimming  school  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
where  youth  are  taught  to  swim  without 
going  into  the  water,  being  repeatedly  drilled 
in  the  various  movements  which  are  necessary 
for  swimming.  When  one  of  the  young  men 
so  trained  was  asked  what  he  did  when  he 
got  into  the  water,  he  laconically  replied, 
"Sank."  The  story  happens  to  be  true;  if 
it  were  not,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  fable 
made  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  typifying 
the  prevailing  status  of  the  school,  as  judged 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  ethical  relationship 
to  society.  The  school  cannot  be  a  prepara 
tion  for  social  life  excepting  as  it  reproduces, 
within  itself,  the  typical  conditions  of  social 
life.  The  school  at  present  is  engaged  largely 
upon  the  futile  task  of  Sisyphus.  It  is  en 
deavouring  to  form  practically  an  intellectual 
habit  in  children  for  use  in  a  social  life  which 
is,  it  would  almost  seem,  carefully  and  pur 
posely  kept  away  from  any  vital  contact  with 
the  child  who  is  thus  undergoing  training. 
The  only  way  to  prepare  for  social  life  is  to 
engage  in  social  life.  To  form  habits  of  social 
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usefulness  and  serviceableness  apart  from  any 
direct  social  need  and  motive,  and  apart  from 
any  existing  social  situation,  is,  to  the  letter, 
teaching  the  child  to  swim  by  going  through 
motions  outside  of  the  water.  The  most  in 
dispensable  condition  is  left  out  of  account, 
and  the  results  are  correspondingly  futile. 

The  much  and  commonly  lamented  separa 
tion  in  the  schools  between  intellectual  and 
moral  training,  between  acquiring  information 
and  growth  of  character,  is  simply  one  ex 
pression  of  the  failure  to  conceive  and  con 
struct  the  school  as  a  social  institution,  having 
social  life  and  value  within  itself.  Excepting 
in  so  far  as  the  school  is  an  embryonic  yet 
typical  community  life,  moral  training  must 
be  partly  pathological  and  partly  formal.  It 
is  pathological  inasmuch  as  the  stress  comes 
to  be  laid  upon  correcting  wrongdoing  instead 
of  upon  forming  habits  of  positive  service. 
The  teacher  is  necessarily  forced  into  a  position 
where  his  concern  with  the  moral  life  of  the 
pupils  takes  largely  the  form  of  being  on  the 
alert  for  failures  to  conform  to  the  school  rules 
and  routine.  These  regulations,  judged  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  development  of  the  child 
at  the  time,  are  more  or  less  conventional  and 
arbitrary.  They  are  rules  which  have  to  be 
made  in  order  that  the  existing  modes  of  school 
work  may  go  on;  but  the  lack  of  inherent 
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necessity  in  the  school  work  reflects  itself  in 
a  feeling,  on  the  part  of  the  child,  that  the 
moral  discipline  of  the  school  is  somewhat 
arbitrary.  Any  conditions  which  compel  the 
teacher  to  take  note  of  failures  rather  than 
of  healthy  growth  put  the  emphasis  in  the 
wrong  place  and  result  in  distortion  and  perver 
sion.  Attending  to  wrongdoing  ought  to  be 
an  incident  rather  than  the  important  phase. 
The  child  ought  to  have  a  positive  conscious 
ness  of  what  he  is  about,  and  to  be  able 
to  judge  and  criticize  his  respective  acts  from 
the  standpoint  of  their  reference  to  the  work 
which  he  has  to  do.  Only  in  this  way  does 
he  have  a  normal  and  healthy  standard,  en 
abling  him  properly  to  appreciate  his  failures 
and  to  estimate  them  at  their  right  value. 

By  saying  that  the  moral  training-  of  the 
school  is  partly  formal,  I  mean  that  the  moral 
habits  which  are  specially  emphasized  in  the 
school  are  habits  which  are  created,  as  it  were, 
ad  hoc.  Even  the  habits  of  promptness,  regu 
larity,  industry,  non-interference  with  the  work 
of  others,  faithfulness  to  tasks  imposed,  which 
are  specially  inculcated  in  the  school,  are  habits 
which  are  morally  necessary  simply  because 
the  school  system  is  what  it  is,  and  must  be 
preserved  intact.  If  we  grant  the  inviolability 
of  the  school  system  as  it  is,  these  habits 
represent  permanent  and  necessary  moral  ideas ; 
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but  just  in  so  far  as  the  school  system  is  itself 
isolated  and  mechanical,  the  insistence  upon 
these  moral  habits  is  more  or  less  unreal,  be 
cause  the  ideal  to  which  they  relate  is  not 
itself  necessary.  The  duties,  in  other  words, 
are  distinctly  school  duties,  not  life  duties. 
If  we  compare  this  with  the  well-ordered  home, 
we  find  that  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
which  the  child  has  to  recognize  and  assume 
there  are  not  such  as  belong  to  the  family 
as  a  specialized  and  isolated  institution,  but 
flow  from  the  very  nature  of  the  social  life 
in  which  the  family  participates  and  to  which 
it  contributes.  The  child  ought  to  have  ex 
actly  the  same  motives  for  right  doing,  and 
be  judged  by  exactly  the  same  standard  in 
the  school,  as  the  adult  in  the  wider  social 
life  to  which  he  belongs.  Interest  in  the  com 
munity  welfare,  an  interest  which  is  intellectual 
and  practical,  as  well  as  emotional — an  in 
terest,  that  is  to  say,  in  perceiving  whatever 
makes  for  social  order  and  progress,  and  for 
carrying  these  principles  into  execution  —  is 
the  ultimate  ethical  habit  to  which  all  the 
special  school  habits  must  be  related  if  they 
are  to  be  animated  by  the  breath  of  moral 
life. 

4.  We  may  apply  this  conception  of  the 
school,  as  a  social  community  which  reflects 
and  organizes  in  typical  form  the  fundamental 
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principles  of  all  community  life,  to  both  the 
methods  and  the  subject-matter  of  instruction. 
As  to  methods,  this  principle  when  applied 
means  that  the  emphasis  must  be  upon  con 
struction  and  giving-  out,  rather  than  upon 
absorption  and  mere  learning1.  We  fail  to 
recognize  how  essentially  individualistic  the 
latter  methods  are,  and  how  unconsciously, 
yet  certainly  and  effectively,  they  react  into 
the  child's  way  of  judging  and  of  acting. 
Imagine  forty  children  all  engaged  in  read 
ing  the  same  books,  and  in  preparing  and 
reciting  the  same  lessons  day  after  day.  Sup 
pose  that  this  constitutes  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  their  work,  and  that  they  are  contin 
ually  judged  from  the  standpoint  of  what  they 
are  able  to  take  in  in  a  study  hour,  and 
to  reproduce  in  a  lesson  hour.  There  is  next 
to  no  opportunity  here  for  any  social  or  moral 
division  of  labour.  There  is  no  opportunity 
for  each  child  to  work  out  something  speci 
fically  his  own,  which  he  may  contribute  to 
the  common  stock,  while  he,  in  turn,  parti 
cipates  in  the  productions  of  others.  All  are 
set  to  do  exactly  the  same  work  and  turn 
out  the  same  results.  The  social  spirit  is 
not  cultivated — in  fact,  in  so  far  as  this  method 
achieves  its  result,  it  gradually  atrophies  for 
lack  of  use.  It  is  easy  to  see,  from  the  in 
tellectual  side,  that  one  reason  why  reading 
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aloud  in  school  is  so  defective,  is  that  the 
real  motive  for  the  use  of  language — the  desire 
to  communicate  and  to  learn — is  not  utilized. 
The  child  knows  perfectly  well  that  the  teacher 
and  all  his  fellow  pupils  have  exactly  the  same 
facts  and  ideas  before  them  that  he  has;  he 
is  not  giving  them  anything  at  all  new.  And 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  moral  lack 
is  not  as  great  as  the  intellectual.  The  child 
is  born  with  a  natural  desire  to  give  out,  to 
do,  in  other  words,  to  serve.  When  this  ten 
dency  is  not  made  use  of,  when  conditions 
are  such  that  other  motives  are  substituted, 
the  reaction  against  the  social  spirit  is  much 
larger  than  we  have  any  idea  of — especially 
when  the  burden  of  the  work,  week  after 
week,  and  year  after  year,  falls  upon  this  side. 
But  lack  of  cultivation  of  the  social  spirit 
is  not  all.  Positively  individualistic  motives 
and  standards  are  inculcated.  Some  stimulus 
must  be  found  to  keep  the  child  at  his  studies. 
At  the  best  this  will  be  his  affection  for  his 
teacher,  together  with  a  feeling  that  in  doing 
this  he  is  not  violating  school  rules,  and  thus 
is  negatively,  if  not  positively,  contributing 
to  the  good  of  the  school.  I  have  nothing 
to  say  against  these  motives  as  far  as  they 
go,  but  they  are  inadequate.  The  relation  be 
tween  the  piece  of  work  to  be  done  and  affec 
tion  for  a  third  person  is  external,  not  intrinsic. 
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It  is  therefore  liable  to  break  down  whenever 
the  external  conditions  are  changed.  More 
over  this  attachment  to  a  particular  person, 
while  in  a  way  social,  may  become  so  isolated 
and  exclusive  as  to  be  positively  selfish  in 
quality.  In  any  case,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  child  should  gradually  grow  out  of  this 
relatively  external  motive,  into  an  appreciation 
of  the  social  value  of  what  he  has  to  do  for 
its  own  sake,  and  because  of  its  relations  to 
life  as  a  whole,  not  as  pinned  down  to  two 
or  three  people. 

But  unfortunately  the  motive  is  not  always 
at  this  relative  best,  while  it  is  always  mixed 
with  lower  motives  which  are  distinctly  indi 
vidualistic.  Fear  is  a  motive  which  is  almost 
sure  to  enter  in — not  necessarily  physical  fear, 
or  of  punishment,  but  fear  of  losing  the  appro 
bation  of  others ;  fear  of  failure  so  extreme  and 
sensitive  as  to  be  morbid.  On  the  other  side, 
emulation  and  rivalry  enter  in.  Just  because 
all  are  doing  the  same  work,  and  are  judged 
(both  in  lessons  and  in  examinations,  with  refer 
ence  to  grading  and  to  promotion)  not  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  motives  or  the  ends  which 
they  are  trying  to  reach,  the  feeling  of  supe 
riority  is  unduly  appealed  to.  The  children 
are  judged  with  reference  to  their  capacity  to 
present  the  same  external  set  of  facts  and  ideas. 
As  a  consequence  they  must  be  placed  in  the 
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hierarchy  on  the  basis  of  this  purely  objective 
standard.  The  weaker  gradually  lose  their 
sense  of  capacity,  and  accept  a  position  of  con 
tinuous  and  persistent  inferiority.  The  effect 
of  this  upon  both  self-respect  and  respect  for 
work  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  The  stronger 
are  tempted  to  glory,  not  in  their  strength,  but 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  stronger.  The  child 
is  prematurely  launched  into  the  region  of  in- 
dividualistic  competition,  and  this  in  a  direction 
where  competition  is  least  applicable,  viz.,  in 
intellectual  and  spiritual  matters,  whose  law 
is  co-operation  and  participation. 

I  cannot  stop  to  paint  the  other  side.  I  can 
only  say  that  the  introduction  of  every  method 
which  appeals  to  the  child's  active  powers,  to 
his  capacities  in  construction,  production,  and 
creation,  marks  an  opportunity  to  shift  the 
centre  of  ethical  gravity  from  an  absorption 
which  is  selfish  to  a  service  which  is  social. 
I  shall  have  occasion  later  on  to  speak  of 
these  same  methods  from  the  psychological 
side,  that  is,  their  relation  to  the  develop 
ment  of  the  particular  powers  of  the  child. 
I  am  here  speaking  of  these  methods  with 
reference  to  the  relation  which  they  bear  to 
a  sense  of  community  life,  to  a  feeling  of  a 
division  of  labour  which  enables  each  one  to 
make  his  -own  contribution,  and  to  produce 
results  which  are  to  be  judged,  not  simply 
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as  intellectual  results,  but  from  the  motive 
of  devotion  to  work  and  of  usefulness  to  others. 

Manual  training-  is  more  than  manual;  it 
is  more  than  intellectual ;  in  the  hands  of  any 
good  teacher  it  lends  itself  easily,  and  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  development  of  social 
habits.  Ever  since  the  philosophy  of  Kant  it 
has  been  a  commonplace  in  the  theory  of  art, 
that  one  of  its  indispensable  features  is  that 
it  be  universal,  that  is,  that  it  should  not 
be  the  product  of  any  purely  personal  desire 
or  appetite,  or  be  capable  of  merely  individual 
appropriation,  but  should  have  its  value  shared 
by  all  who  perceive  it. 

The  divorce  between  the  intellectual  and  the 
moral  must  inevitably  continue  in  our  schools 
(in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  individual  teachers) 
as  long-  as  there  is  a  divorce  between  learn 
ing-  and  doing.  The  attempt  to  attach  genuine 
moral  consideration  to  the  mere  processes  of 
learning,  and  to  the  habits  which  go  along 
with  learning-,  can  result  only  in  a  moral  train 
ing-  which  is  infected  with  formality,  arbitrari 
ness,  and  an  undue  emphasis  upon  failure  to 
conform.  That  as  much  is  accomplished  as 
actually  is  done  only  shows  the  possibilities 
which  would  go  along-  with  the  more  organic 
ethical  relationships  involved  in  methods  of  ac 
tivity  where  opportunity  would  be  granted  for 
reciprocity,  co-operation,  and  mutual  service. 
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5.  Our  principle,  that  the  school  itself  is  a 
representative  social  institution,  may  be  applied 
to  the  subject-matter  of  instruction — must  be 
applied  if  the  divorce  between  information  and 
character  is  to  be  overcome. 

A  casual  glance  at  pedagogical  literature 
will  show  that  we  are  much  in  need  of  an 
ultimate  criterion  for  the  values  of  studies, 
and  for  deciding  what  is  meant  by  content 
value  and  by  form  value.  At  present  we  are 
apt  to  have  two,  three,  or  even  four  different 
standards  set  up,  by  which  different  values — 
disciplinary,  culture,  or  information  values 
— are  measured.  There  is  no  conception  of 
any  single  unifying  principle.  The  point  here 
made  is  that  the  extent  and  way  in  which 
a  study  brings  the  pupil  to  consciousness  of 
his  social  environment,  and  confers  upon  him 
the  ability  to  interpret  his  own  powers  from 
the  standpoint  of  their  possibilities  in  social 
use,  is  this  ultimate  and  unified  standard. 

The  distinction  of  form  and  content  value 
is  becoming  familiar,  but  so  far  as  I  know, 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  it  rational 
basis.  I  submit  the  following  as  the  key  to 
the  distinction :  A  study  from  a  certain  point 
of  view  serves  to  introduce  the  child  to  a 
consciousness  of  the  make-up  or  structure  of 
social  life ;  from  another  point  of  view,  it  serves 
to  introduce  him  to  a  knowledge  of,  and  com- 
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mand  over,  the  instrumentalities  through  which 
the  society  carries  itself  along.  The  former  is 
the  content  value;  the  latter  is  the  form  value. 
Form  is  thus  in  no  sense  a  term  of  depreciation. 
Form  is  as  necessary  as  content.  Form  repre 
sents,  as  it  were,  the  technique,  the  adjustment 
of  means  involved  in  social  action,  just  as  con 
tent  refers  to  the  realized  value  or  end  of  social 
action.  What  is  needed  is  not  a  depreciation 
of  form,  but  a  correct  placing  of  it,  that  is, 
seeing  that  since  it  is  related  as  means  to  end, 
it  must  be  kept  in  subordination  to  an  end, 
and  taught  in  relation  to  the  end.  The  dis 
tinction  is  ultimately  an  ethical  one,  because 
it  relates  not  to  anything  found  in  the  study 
from  a  purely  intellectual  or  logical  point  of 
view,  but  to  the  studies  considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  ways  in  which  they  develop 
a  consciousness  of  the  nature  of  social  life,  in 
which  the  child  is  to  live. 

I  take  up  the  discussion  first  from  the  side 
of  content.  A  study  is  to  be  considered  as 
bringing  the  child  to  realize  the  social  scene 
of  action;  when  thus  considered  it  gives  a 
criterion  for  the  selection  of  material  and  for 
the  judgment  of  value.  At  present,  as  already 
suggested,  we  have  three  independent  values 
set  up :  one  of  culture,  another  of  information, 
and  another  of  discipline.  In  reality  these 
refer  only  to  three  phases  of  social  interpre- 
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tation.  Information  is  genuine  or  educative 
only  in  so  far  as  it  effects  definite  images 
and  conceptions  of  material  placed  in  social 
life.  Discipline  is  genuine  and  educative  only 
as  it  represents  a  reaction  of  the  information 
into  the  individual's  own  powers  so  that  he 
can  bring  them  under  control  for  social  ends. 
Culture,  if  it  is  to  be  genuine  and  educative, 
and  not  an  external  polish  or  factitious  varnish, 
represents  the  vital  union  of  information  and 
discipline.  It  designates  the  socialization  of 
the  individual  in  his  whole  outlook  upon  life 
and  mode  of  dealing  with  it. 

This  abstract  point  may  be  illustrated  briefly 
by  reference  to  a  few  of  the  school  studies. 
In  the  first  place  there  is  no  line  of  demarcation 
within  facts  themselves  which  classifies  them 
as  belonging  to  science,  history,  or  geography, 
respectively.  The  pigeonhole  classification 
which  is  so  prevalent  at  present  (fostered 
by  introducing  the  pupil  at  the  outset  into 
a  number  of  different  studies  contained  in 
different  textbooks)  gives  an  utterly  erroneous 
idea  of  the  relations  of  studies  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  intellectual  whole  to  which  they 
all  belong.  In  fact  these  subjects  have  all 
to  do  with  the  same  ultimate  reality,  namely, 
the  conscious  experience  of  man.  It  is  only 
because  we  have  different  interests,  or  different 
ends,  that  we  sort  out  the  material  and  label 
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part  of  it  science,  part  history,  part  geography, 
and  so  on.  Each  of  these  subjects  represents 
an  arrangement  of  materials  with  reference  to 
some  one  dominant  or  typical  aim  or  process 
of  the  social  life. 

This  social  criterion  is  necessary  not  only 
to  mark  off  the  studies  from  each  other,  but 
also  to  grasp  the  reasons  for  the  study  of  each, 
and  the  motives  in  connection  with  which  it 
should  be  presented.  How,  for  example,  shall 
we  define  geography?  What  is  the  unity  in 
the  different  so-called  divisions  of  geography — 
as  mathematical  geography,  physical  geography, 
political  geography,  commercial  geography? 
Are  these  purely  empirical  classifications  de 
pendent  upon  the  brute  fact  that  we  run  across 
a  lot  of  different  facts  which  cannot  be  con 
nected  with  one  another,  or  is  there  some 
reason  why  they  are  all  called  geography, 
and  is  there  some  intrinsic  principle  upon 
which  the  material  is  distributed  under  these 
various  heads?  I  understand  by  intrinsic  not 
something  which  attaches  to  the  objective  facts 
themselves,  for  the  facts  do  not  classify  them 
selves,  but  something  in  the  interest  and  atti 
tude  of  the  human  mind  towards  them.  This 
is  a  large  question,  and  it  would  take  an 
essay  longer  than  this  entire  paper  adequately 
to  answer  it.  I  raise  the  question  partly  to 
indicate  the  necessity  of  going  back  to  more 
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fundamental  principles  if  we  are  to  have  any 
real  philosophy  of  education,  and  partly  to 
afford,  in  my  answer,  an  illustration  of  the 
principle  of  social  interpretation.  I  should 
say  that  geography  has  to  do  with  all  those 
aspects  of  social  life  which  are  concerned  with 
the  interaction  of  the  life  of  man  and  nature; 
or,  that  it  has  to  do  with  the  world  considered 
as  the  scene  of  social  interaction.  Any  fact, 
then,  will  be  a  geographical  fact  in  so  far 
as  it  bears  upon  the  dependence  of  man  upon 
his  natural  environment,  or  with  the  changes 
introduced  in  this  environment  through  the 
life  of  man. 

The  four  forms  of  geography  referred  to 
above  represent,  then,  four  increasing  stages 
of  abstraction  in  discussing  the  mutual  relation 
of  human  life  and  nature.  The  beginning  must 
be  the  commercial  geography.  I  mean  by  this 
that  the  essence  of  any  geographical  fact  is  the 
consciousness  of  two  persons,  or  two  groups 
of  persons,  who  are  at  once  separated  and 
connected  by  the  physical  environment,  and 
that  the  interest  is  in  seeing  how  these  people 
are  at  once  kept  apart  and  brought  together 
in  their  actions  by  the  instrumentality  of  this 
physical  environment.  The  ultimate  signifi 
cance  of  lake,  river,  mountain,  and  plain  is 
not  physical  but  social;  it  is  the  part  which 
it  plays  in  modifying  and  functioning  human 
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relationship.  This  evidently  involves  an  ex 
tension  of  the  term  commercial.  It  has  not 
to  do  simply  with  business,  in  the  narrow 
sense,  but  includes  whatever  relates  to  human 
intercourse  and  intercommunication  as  affected 
by  natural  forms  and  properties.  Political 
geography  represents  this  same  social  inter 
action  taken  in  a  static  instead  of  in  a  dynamic 
way;  takes  it,  that  is,  as  temporarily  crystal 
lized  and  fixed  in  certain  forms.  Physical 
geography  (including  under  this  not  simply 
physiography,  but  also  the  study  of  flora  and 
fauna)  represents  a  further  analysis  or  abstrac 
tion.  It  studies  the  conditions  which  determine 
human  action,  leaving  out  of  account,  tempor 
arily,  the  ways  in  which  they  concretely  do 
this.  Mathematical  geography  simply  carries 
the  analysis  back  to  more  ultimate  and  remote 
conditions,  showing  that  the  physical  conditions 
themselves  are  not  ultimate,  but  depend  upon 
the  place  which  the  world  occupies  in  a  larger 
system.  Here,  in  other  words,  we  have  traced, 
step  by  step,  the  links  which  connect  the  im 
mediate  social  occupations  and  interactions 
of  man  back  to  the  whole  natural  system  which 
ultimately  conditioned  them.  Step  by  step  the 
scene  is  enlarged  and  the  image  of  what  enters 
into  the  make-up  of  social  action  is  widened 
and  broadened,  but  at  no  time  ought  the  chain 
of  connection  to  be  broken. 
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6.  It  is  out  of  the  question  to  take  up  the 
studies  one  by  one  and  show  that  their  mean 
ing  is  similarly  controlled  by  social  consider 
ation.  But  I  cannot  forbear  a  word  or  two 
upon  history.  History  is  vital  or  dead  to 
the  child  according  as  it  is  or  is  not  presented 
from  the  sociological  standpoint.  When  treated 
simply  as  a  record  of  what  has  passed  and 
gone,  it  must  be  mechanical,  because  the  past, 
as  the  past,  is  remote.  It  no  longer  has 
existence;  simply  as  past  there  is  no  motive 
for  attending  to  it.  The  ethical  value  of  history 
teaching  will  be  measured  by  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  treated  as  a  matter  of  analysis 
of  existing  social  relations — that  is  to  say,  as 
affording  insight  into  what  makes  up  the 
structure  and  working  of  society. 

This  relation  of  history  to  the  comprehension 
of  existing  social  forces  is  apparent  whether 
we  take  it  from  the  standpoint  of  social  order 
or  from  that  of  social  progress.  Existing 
social  structure  is  exceedingly  complex.  It 
is  practically  impossible  for  the  child  to  attack 
it  en  masse  and  get  any  definite  mental  image 
of  it.  But  type  phases  of  historical  develop 
ment  may  be  selected  which  will  exhibit,  as 
through  a  telescope,  the  essential  constituents 
of  the  existing  order.  Greece,  for  example, 
represents  what  art  and  the  growing  power 
of  individual  expression  stand  for;  Rome 
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exhibits  the  political  elements  and  determin 
ing  forces  of  political  life  on  a  tremendous 
scale.  Or,  as  these  civilizations  are  themselves 
relatively  complex,  a  study  of  still  simpler  forms 
of  hunting,  nomadic  and  agricultural  life  in 
the  beginnings  of  civilization;  a  study  of  the 
effects  of  the  introduction  of  iron,  iron  tools, 
and  so  forth,  serves  to  reduce  the  existing 
complexity  to  its  simple  elements. 

One  reason  why  historical  teaching  is  usually 
not  more  effective  is  the  fact  that  the  student 
is  set  to  acquire  information  in  such  a  way 
that  no  epochs  or  factors  stand  out  to  his 
mind  as  typical;  everything  is  reduced  to  the 
same  dead  level.  The  only  way  of  securing 
the  necessary  perspective  is  by  relating  the 
past  to  the  present,  as  if  the  past  were  a 
projected  present  in  which  all '  the  elements 
are  enlarged. 

The  principle  of  contrast  is  as  important 
as  that  of  similarity.  Because  the  present 
life  is  so  close  to  us,  touching  us  at  every 
point,  we  cannot  get  away  from  it  to  see  it 
as  it  really  is.  Nothing  stands  out  clearly 
or  sharply  as  characteristic.  In  the  study  of 
past  periods  attention  necessarily  attaches  itself 
to  striking  differences.  Thus  the  child  gets 
a  locus  in  imagination,  through  which  he  can 
remove  himself  from  the  present  pressure  of 
surrounding  circumstance  and  define  it. 
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History  is  equally  available  as  teaching  the 
methods  of  social  progress.  It  is  commonly 
stated  that  history  must  be  studied  from  the 
standpoint  of  cause  and  effect.  The  truth 
of  this  statement  depends  upon  its  interpre 
tation.  Social  life  is  so  complex,  and  the 
various  parts  of  it  are  so  organically  related 
to  each  other  and  to  the  natural  environment, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  this  or  that 
thing  is  cause  of  some  other  particular  thing. 
But  what  the  study  of  history  can  effect 
is  to  reveal  the  main  instruments  in  the 
way  of  discoveries,  inventions,  new  modes 
of  life,  &c.,  which  have  initiated  the  great 
epochs  of  social  advance,  and  it  can  present 
to  the  child's  consciousness  type  illustrations 
of  the  main  lines  in  which  social  progress  has 
been  made  most  easily  and  effectively,  and 
can  set  before  him  what  the  chief  difficulties 
and  obstructions  have  been.  Progress  is  al 
ways  rhythmic  in  its  nature,  and  from  the 
side  of  growth  as  well  as  from  that  of  status 
or  order  it  is  important  that  the  epochs  which 
are  typical  should  be  selected.  This,  once 
more,  can  be  done  only  in  so  far  as  it  is 
recognized  that  social  forces  in  themselves  are 
always  the  same,  that  the  same  kind  of  in 
fluences  were  at  work  100  and  1000  years  ago 
as  are  at  work  now :  treating  the  particular 
historical  epochs  as  affording  illustration  of 
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the    way    in    which    the     fundamental    forces 
work. 

Everything  depends,  then,  upon  history  being 
treated  from  a  social  standpoint,  as  manifesting 
the  agencies  which  have  influenced  social  devel 
opment,  and  the  typical  institutions  in  which 
social  life  has  expressed  itself.  The  culture- 
epoch  theory,  while  working  in  the  right 
direction,  has  failed  to  recognize  the  impor 
tance  of  treating  past  periods  with  relation 
to  the  present — that  is,  as  affording  insight 
into  the  representative  factors  of  its  structure; 
it  has  treated  these  periods  too  much  as  if 
they  had  some  meaning  or  value  in  themselves. 
The  way  in  which  the  biographical  method  is 
handled  illustrates  the  same  point.  It  is  often 
treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  from  the 
child's  consciousness  (or  at  least  not  sufficiently 
to  emphasize)  the  social  forces  and  principles 
involved  in  the  association  of  the  masses  of 
men.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  child  is  easily 
interested  in  history  from  the  biographical 
standpoint;  but  unless  the  hero  is  treated  in 
relation  to  the  community  life  behind  which 
he  both  sums  up  and  directs,  there  is  danger 
that  the  history  will  reduce  itself  to  a  mere 
story.  When  this  is  done  moral  instruction 
reduces  itself  to  drawing  certain  lessons  from 
the  life  of  the  particular  personalities  concerned, 
instead  of  having  widened  and  deepened  the 
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child's  imaginative  consciousness  of  the  social 
relationships,  ideals,  and  means  involved  in 
the  world  in  which  he  lives. 

There  is  some  danger,  I  presume,  in  simply 
presenting"  the  illustrations  without  more  devel 
opment,  but  I  hope  it  will  be  remembered 
that  I  am  not  making  these  points  for  their 
own  sake,  but  with  reference  to  the  general 
principle  that  when  history  is  taught  as  a 
mode  of  understanding  social  life  it  has  posi 
tive  ethical  import.  What  the  normal  child 
continuously  needs  is  not  so  much  isolated 
moral  lessons  instilling  in  him  the  importance 
of  truthfulness  and  honesty,  or  the  beneficent 
results  that  follow  from  some  particular  act 
of  patriotism,  or  the  like;  he  needs  rather  to 
form  habits  of  social  imagination  and  concep 
tion.  In  other  words,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
child  should  be  forming  the  habit  of  interpreting 
the  special  incidents  that  occur  and  the  par 
ticular  situations  that  present  themselves  in 
terms  of  the  whole  social  life.  The  evils  of 
the  present  industrial  and  political  situation, 
on  the  ethical  side,  are  not  due  so  much  to 
actual  perverseness  on  the  part  of  individuals 
concerned,  nor  in  mere  ignorance  of  what  con 
stitutes  the  ordinary  virtues  (such  as  honesty, 
industry,  purity,  &c.),  as  to  inability  to  appre 
ciate  the  social  environment  in  which  we  live. 
It  is  tremendously  complex  and  confused. 
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Only  a  mind  trained  to  grasp  social  situa 
tions,  and  to  reduce  them  to  their  simpler 
and  typical  elements,  can  get  sufficient  hold 
on  the  realities  of  this  life  to  see  what  sort 
of  action,  critical  and  constructive,  it  really 
demands.  Most  people  are  left  at  the  mercy 
of  tradition,  impulse,  or  the  appeals  of  those 
who  have  special  and  class  interests  to  serve. 
In  relation  to  this  highly  complicated  social 
environment,  training  for  citizenship  is  formal 
and  nominal  unless  it  develops  the  power  of 
observation,  analysis,  and  inference  with  re 
spect  to  what  makes  up  a  social  situation 
and  the  agencies  through  which  it  is  modi 
fied.  Because  history  rightly  taught  is  the 
chief  instrumentality  for  accomplishing  this, 
it  has  an  ultimate  ethical  value. 

7.  I  have  been  speaking  so  far  of  the  school 
curriculum  on  the  side  of  its  content.  I  now 
turn  to  that  of  ''form";  understanding  by  this 
term,  as  already  explained,  a  consciousness 
of  the  instruments  and  methods  which  are 
necessary  to  the  control  of  social  movements. 
Studies  cannot  be  classified  into  form  studies 
and  content  studies.  Every  study  has  both 
sides.  That  is  to  say,  it  deals  both  with  the 
actual  make-up  of  society,  and  is  concerned 
with  the  tools  or  machinery  by  which  society 
maintains  itself.  Language  and  literature 
best  illustrate  the  impossibility  of  separation. 
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Through  the  ideas  contained  in  language,  the 
continuity  of  the  social  structure  is  effected,  and 
from  this  standpoint  the  study  of  literature  is  a 
content  study.  But  language  is  also  a  means, 
a  tool.  It  has  not  merely  social  value  in  itself, 
but  it  is  a  social  instrument.  However,  in 
some  studies  one  side  or  the  other  predomi 
nates  very  much,  and  in  this  sense  we  may 
speak  of  specifically  form  studies.  As,  for 
example,  mathematics. 

My  illustrative  proposition  at  this  point  is 
that  mathematics  does,  or  does  not,  accom 
plish  its  full  ethical  purpose  according  as  it 
is  presented,  or  not  presented,  as  a  social  tool. 
The  prevailing  divorce  between  information  and 
character,  between  knowledge  and  social  action, 
stalks  upon  the  scene  here.  The  moment 
mathematical  study  is  severed  from  the  place 
which  it  occupies  with  reference  to  use  in 
social  life,  it  becomes  unduly  abstract,  even 
from  the  purely  intellectual  side.  It  is  pre 
sented  as  a  matter  of  technical  relations  and 
formulae  apart  from  any  end  or  use.  What 
the  study  of  number  suffers  from  in  elementary 
education  is  the  lack  of  motivation.  Back  of 
this  and  that  and  the  other  particular  bad 
method  is  the  radical  mistake  of  treating  num 
ber  as  if  it  were  an  end  in  itself,  instead  of 
as  a  means  of  accomplishing  some  end.  Let 
the  child  get  a  consciousness  of  what  the  use 
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of  number  is,  of  what  it  really  is  for,  and 
half  the  battle  is  won.  Now  this  consciousness 
of  the  use  or  reason  implies  some  active  end 
in  view  which  is  always  implicitly  social,  since 
it  involves  the  production  of  something  which 
may  be  of  use  to  others,  and  which  is  often 
explicitly  social. 

One  of  the  absurd  things  in  the  more  ad 
vanced  study  of  arithmetic  is  the  extent  to 
which  the  child  is  introduced  to  numerical 
operations  which  have  no  distinctive  mathemat 
ical  principles  characterizing  them,  but  which 
represent  certain  general  principles  found  in 
business  relationships.  To  train  the  child  in 
these  operations,  while  paying  no  attention 
to  the  business  realities  in  which  they  will 
be  of  use,  and  the  conditions  of  social  life 
which  make  these  business  activities  neces 
sary,  is  neither  arithmetic  nor  common  sense. 
The  child  is  called  upon  to  do  examples  in  inter 
est,  partnership,  banking,  brokerage,  and  so  on 
through  a  long  string,  and  no  pains  are  taken 
to  see  that,  in  connection  with  the  arithmetic, 
he  has  any  sense  of  the  social  realities  involved. 
This  part  of  arithmetic  is  essentially  sociologi 
cal  in  its  nature.  It  ought  either  to  be  omitted 
entirely  or  else  taught  in  connection  with  a 
study  of  the  relevant  social  realities.  As  we 
now  manage  the  study  it  is  the  old  case  of 
learning  to  swim  apart  from  the  water  over 
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again,    with    correspondingly    bad    results    on 
the  practical  and  ethical  side.1 

8.  I  am  afraid  one  question  still  haunts  the 
reader.  What  has  all  this  discussion  about 
geography,  history,  and  number,  whether  from 
the  side  of  content  or  that  of  form,  got  to  do 
with  the  underlying  principles  of  education? 
The  very  reasons  which  induce  the  reader 
to  put  this  question  to  himself,  even  in  a 
half -formed  way,  illustrate  the  very  point 
which  I  am  trying  to  make.  Our  concep 
tions  of  the  ethical  in  education  have  been 
too  narrow,  too  formal,  and  too  pathological. 
We  have  associated  the  term  ethical  with  cer 
tain  special  acts  which  are  labelled  virtues  and 
set  off  from  the  mass  of  other  acts,  and  still 
more  from  the  habitual  images  and  motives 
in  the  agents  performing  them.  Moral  instruc 
tion  is  thus  associated  with  teaching  about 
these  particular  virtues,  or  with  instilling  cer 
tain  sentiments  in  regard  to  them.  The  ethical 
has  been  conceived  in  too  goody-goody  a  way. 

1  With  increasing  mental  maturity,  and  corresponding  special 
ization  which  naturally  accompanies  it,  these  various  instrumen 
talities  may  become  ends  in  themselves.  That  is,  the  child  may, 
as  he  ripens  into  the  period  of  youth,  be  interested  in  number 
relations  for  their  own  sake.  What  was  once  method  may 
become  an  activity  in  itself.  The  above  statement  is  not 
directed  against  this  possibility.  It  is  simply  aimed  at  the 
importance  of  seeing  to  it  that  the  preliminary  period — that 
in  which  the  form  or  means  is  kept  in  organic  relationship 
to  real  ends  and  values— is  adequately  lived  through. 
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But  it  is  not  such  ethical  ideas  and  motives  as 
these  which  keep  men  at  work  in  recognizing 
and  performing  their  moral  duty.  Such  teach 
ing  as  this,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  is  exter 
nal;  it  does  not  reach  down  into  the  depths  of 
the  character-making  agency.  Ultimate  moral 
motives  and  forces  are  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  social  intelligence  (the  power  of  observing 
and  comprehending  social  situations)  and  social 
power  (trained  capacities  of  control)  at  work  in 
the  service  of  social  interest  and  aims.  There 
is  no  fact  which  throws  light  upon  the  constitu 
tion  of  society,  there  is  no  power  whose  train 
ing  adds  to  social  resourcefulness  which  is  not 
ethical  in  its  bearing. 

I  sum  up,  then,  this  part  of  the  discussion 
by  asking  your  attention  to  the  moral  trinity 
of  the  school.  The  demand  is  for  social  in 
telligence,  social  power,  and  social  interests. 
Our  resources  are  (i)  the  life  of  the  school 
as  a  social  institution  in  itself;  (2)  methods 
of  learning  and  of  doing  work;  and  (3)  the 
school  studies  or  curriculum.  In  so  far  as 
the  school  represents,  in  its  own  spirit,  a 
genuine  community  life ;  in  so  far  as  what 
are  called  school  discipline,  government,  order, 
&c.,  are  the  expressions  of  this  inherent  social 
spirit ;  in  so  far  as  the  methods  used  are  those 
which  appeal  to  the  active  and  constructive 
powers,  permitting  the  child  to  give  out,  and 
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thus  to  serve;  in  so  far  as  the  curriculum  is 
so  selected  and  org-anized  as  to  provide  the 
material  for  affording  the  child  a  conscious 
ness  of  the  world  in  which  he  has  to  play  a 
part,  and  the  relations  he  has  to  meet;  in 
so  far  as  these  ends  are  met,  the  school  is 
organized  on  an  ethical  basis.  So  far  as 
general  principles  are  concerned,  all  the  basic 
ethical  requirements  are  met.  The  rest  remains 
between  the  individual  teacher  and  the  indi 
vidual  child. 


9.  I  pass  over  now  to  the  other  side  of 
the  discussion — the  psychological.  We  have 
so  far  been  concerned  with  the  principle  that 
the  end  and  standard  of  the  school  work  is  to 
be  found  in  its  functional  relation  to  social 
life.  We  have  endeavoured  to  apply  this 
principle  to  some  of  the  typical  features  ot 
the  school  in  order  to  give  an  illustration  of 
what  is  meant  by  this  statement.  We  now 
recur  to  the  counterpart  principle:  These  ends 
and  aims  are  to  be  realized  in  the  child  as 
an  individual,  and  by  the  child  as  an  indi 
vidual.  The  social  values  are  abstract  until 
they  are  taken  up  and  manifested  in  the  life 
of  individual  pupils.  We  have  to  ask,  there 
fore,  what  they  mean  when  translated  over 
into  terms  of  individual  conduct.  These  values 
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are  not  only  to  be  manifested  in  individual 
conduct,  but  they  are  to  be  worked  out  by 
individual  effort  and  energy.  We  have  to 
consider  the  child  as  an  agent  or  doer,  to 
observe  methods  by  which  he  can  reproduce 
in  his  own  life  the  constituent  values  of  social 
life. 

The  beginning  has  to  be  made  with  the 
observation  of  the  individual  child.  We  find 
in  him  certain  dawning  powers — instincts  and 
impulses.  We  wish  to  know  what  these  stand 
for  —  what  they  represent.  This  means  an 
inquiry  into  the  ends  with  respect  to  which 
they  can  function,  or  become  organized  in 
struments  of  action.  This  interpretation  of 
the  crude  powers  of  the  child  takes  us  over 
into  adult  social  life;  here  we  find  answers  to 
the  questions  raised  by  our  observation  of  the 
child;  we  find  the  completed  results  which 
enable  us  to  diagnose  the  symptoms  and  in 
dications  spontaneously  exhibited  in  the  child. 
Then  we  have  to  return  with  this  interpreta 
tion  back  to  the  individual  child  in  order  to 
find  out  the  easiest,  most  economical,  and 
most  effective  points  of  attachment  and  re 
lationship  between  his  spontaneous  activities 
and  the  aims  which  we  expect  these  powers 
to  realize.  Our  business  is  now  to  connect 
the  two.  This  can  be  done  only  through 
the  medium  of  the  child  himself;  the  teacher 
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cannot  really  make  the  connection.  He  can 
only  form  the  conditions  in  such  a  way  that 
the  child  may  make  it  for  himself.  Moreover, 
even  if  the  teacher  could  make  the  connection, 
the  result  would  not  be  ethical.  The  moral 
life  is  lived  only  as  the  individual  appreciates 
for  himself  the  ends  for  which  he  is  working, 
and  does  his  work  in  a  personal  spirit  of  in 
terest  and  devotion  to  these  ends.  Conse 
quently  we  are  again  thrown  back  upon  a 
study  of  the  individual ;  upon  psychology, 
in  order  to  discover  the  means  which  are 
available  to  mediate  the  spontaneous  and  crude 
capacities  of  the  child  over  into  habits  of  social 
intelligence  and  responsiveness. 

Now,  it  is  psychology  which  reveals  to  us 
the  nature  and  the  working  of  the  individual  as 
such.  Accordingly  psychological  study  is  ab 
solutely  required  in  education  to  help  determine 
its  ethical  import  and  conduct  in  two  specific 
directions,  (i)  In  the  first  place,  all  conduct 
springs  ultimately  and  radically  out  of  native 
instincts  and  impulses.  We  must  know  what 
these  instincts  and  impulses  are,  and  what 
they  are  at  each  particular  stage  of  the  child's 
development,  in  order  to  know  what  to  appeal 
to  and  what  to  build  upon.  Neglect  of  this 
principle  may  give  a  mechanical  imitation  of 
moral  conduct,  but  the  imitation  will  be  ethi 
cally  dead  because  it  is  external  and  has  its 
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centre  without,  not  within,  the  individual.  We 
must  study  the  child,  in  other  words,  to  get 
our  indications,  our  symptoms,  our  sugges 
tions.  The  more  or  less  spontaneous  acts  of 
the  child  are  not  to  be  thought  of  as  giving 
moral  forms  to  which  the  efforts  of  the  edu 
cator  must  conform — this  would  result  simply 
in  spoiling  the  child,  but  they  are  to  be 
thought  of  as  symptoms  which  require  to  be 
interpreted ;  as  stimuli  which  need  to  be  mani 
fested  under  our  guidance;  as  material  which, 
in  however  transformed  a  shape,  is  the  only 
ultimate  constituent  of  future  moral  conduct 
and  character. 

(2)  Our  ethical  principles  need  also  to  be 
stated  in  psychological  terms  because  the  child 
supplies  us  with  the  only  means  or  instru 
ments  at  command  by  which  moral  ideals  can 
be  realized.  The  subject-matter  of  the  curri 
culum,  however  important,  however  judiciously 
selected,  is  empty  of  conclusive  moral  content 
until  it  is  made  over  into  terms  of  the  indi 
vidual's  own  activities,  habits,  and  desires. 
We  must  know  what  history,  geography,  and 
mathematics  mean  in  psychological  terms,  that 
is,  as  modes  of  personal  experiencing,  before 
we  can  get  out  of  them  their  moral  poten 
tialities. 

The  psychological  side  of  education  sums 
itself  up,  of  course,  in  a  consideration  of  the 
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nature  of  character,  and  of  how  character 
best  grows;  some  of  the  abstractness  of  the 
previous  discussion  may  be  relieved,  if  not 
removed,  if  we  state  it  with  reference  to 
character. 

It  is  a  commonplace  to  say  that  this  de 
velopment  of  character  is  the  ultimate  end  of 
all  school  work.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the 
execution  of  this  idea.  And  an  underlying 
difficulty  in  this  execution  is  the  lack  of  any 
conception  of  what  character  means.  If  this 
seems  an  extreme  and  uncalled-for  statement, 
let  me  amend  it  by  saying  that  we  conceive  of 
character  simply  in  terms  of  results  without 
any  clear  conception  of  it  in  psychological 
terms — that  is,  as  a  process,  as  working  or 
dynamic.  We  know  what  character  means 
in  terms  of  the  kinds  of  actions  which  proceed 
from  character,  but  we  have  not  a  definite  con 
ception  of  it  on  its  inner  side,  as  a  piece  of 
running,  psychical  machinery. 

10.  I  propose,  then,  to  give  a  brief  statement 
of  the  nature  of  character  from  this  point  of 
view.  In  general,  character  means  power  of 
social  agency,  organized  capacity  of  social 
functioning.  It  means,  as  already  suggested, 
social  insight  or  intelligence,  social  executive 
power,  and  social  interest  or  responsiveness. 
Stated  in  psychological  terms,  it  means  that 
there  must  be  a  training  of  the  primary  im- 
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pulses  and  instincts,  which  become  organized 
into  habits  as  reliable  means  of  action. 

(1)  Force,    efficiency   in    execution,   or  overt 
action,    is    a    necessary    constituent    of    char 
acter.     In    our   moral   books   and   lectures  we 
may  lay  all  the  stress  upon   good   intentions, 
&c.,   but  we    know   practically   that   the    kind 
of  character  we  hope  to  build  up  through  our 
education  is  one  which  not  only  has  good  in 
tentions,  but  which  insists  upon  carrying  them 
out.     Any  other  character  is  wishy-washy;    it 
is  goody,  not  good.     The  individual  must  have 
the  power  to  stand  up  and  count  for  something 
in  the  actual  conflicts  of  life.      He  must  have 
initiative,  insistence,  persistence,  courage,  and 
industry.     He  must,  in  a  word,  have  all  that 
goes    under   the   term,    "force  of  character". 
Undoubtedly,  individuals  differ  greatly  in  their 
native  endowment    in   this   respect;    none   the 
less,    each    has   a   certain    primary   equipment 
of    impulse,    of   tendency    forward,    of    innate 
urgency   to    do.      The    problem   of    education 
on  this  side  is  that  of  discovering  what  this 
native  fund  of  power  is,  and  then  of  utilizing 
it  in   such   a  way  (affording  conditions  which 
both    stimulate    and    control)    as    to    organize 
it   into   definite  conserved    modes    of  action — 
habits. 

(2)  But    something   more    is    required    than 
sheer   force.     Sheer   force   may   be   brutal;    it 
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may  override  the  interests  of  others.  Even 
when  aiming  at  right  ends  it  may  go  at  them 
in  such  a  way  as  to  violate  the  rights  of  others. 
More  than  this,  in  sheer  force  there  is  no 
guarantee  for  the  right  end  itself.  It  may 
be  directed  towards  mistaken  ends,  and  result 
in  positive  mischief  and  destruction.  Power, 
as  already  suggested,  must  be  directed.  It 
must  be  organized  along  certain  channels  of 
output  or  expression  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
attached  to  the  valuable  ends. 

This  involves  training  on  both  the  intellec 
tual  and  emotional  side.  On  the  intellectual 
side  we  must  have  judgment — what  is  ordina 
rily  called  good  sense.  The  difference  between 
mere  knowledge,  or  information,  and  judgment 
is  that  the  former  is  simply  held,  not  used; 
judgment  is  ideas  directed  with  reference  to 
the  accomplishment  of  ends.  Good  judgment 
is  a  sense  of  respective  or  proportionate  values. 
The  one  who  has  judgment  is  the  one  who  has 
ability  to  master  a  situation.  He  is  the  one 
who  can  grasp  the  scene  or  situation  before 
him,  ignoring  what  is  irrelevant,  or  what  for 
the  time  being  is  unimportant,  and  can  seize 
upon  the  factors  which  demand  attention,  and 
grade  them  according  to  their  respective  claims. 
Mere  knowledge  of  what  the  right  is  in  the 
abstract,  mere  intentions  of  following  the 
right  in  general,  however  praiseworthy  in 
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themselves,  are  never  a  substitute  for  this 
power  of  trained  judgment.  Action  is  always 
in  the  concrete;  it  is  definite  and  individual 
ized.  Except,  therefore,  as  it  is  backed  and 
controlled  by  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  con 
crete  factors  in  the  situation  demanding-  action, 
it  must  be  relatively  futile  and  waste. 

(3)  But  the  consciousness  of  end  must  be 
more  than  merely  intellectual.  We  can  ima 
gine  a  person  with  most  excellent  judgment, 
who  yet  does  not  act  upon  his  judgment. 
There  must  not  only  be  force  to  ensure  effort 
in  execution  against  obstacles,  but  there  must 
also  be  a  delicate  personal  responsiveness — 
there  must  be  an  emotional  reaction.  Indeed 
good  judgment  is  impossible  without  this 
susceptibility.  Unless  there  is  a  prompt  and 
almost  instinctive  sensitiveness  to  the  condi 
tions  about  one,  to  the  ends  and  interests  of 
others,  the  intellectual  side  of  judgment  will 
not  have  its  proper  material  to  work  upon. 
Just  as  the  material  of  objects  of  knowledge 
is  related  to  the  senses,  so  the  material  of 
ethical  knowledge  is  related  to  emotional  re 
sponsiveness.  It  is  difficult  to  put  this  quality 
into  words,  but  we  all  know  the  difference 
between  tfte  character  which  is  somewhat 
hard  and  formal,  and  that  which  is  sympa 
thetic,  flexible,  and  open.  In  the  abstract 
the  former  may  be  as  sincerely  devoted  to 
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moral  ideas  as  the  latter,  but  as  a  practical 
matter  we  prefer  to  live  with  the  latter,  and 
we  count  upon  it  to  accomplish  more  in  the 
end  by  tact,  by  instinctive  recognition  of  the 
claims  of  others,  by  skill  in  adjusting-,  than 
the  former  can  accomplish  by  mere  attach 
ment  to  rules  and  principles  which  are  intel 
lectually  justified. 

ii.  Here,  then,  we  find  the  ethical  standard 
(viewed  as  a  matter  of  individual  development) 
by  which  to  test  the  work  of  the  school,  (a) 
Does  the  school  as  a  system,  at  present, 
attach  sufficient  importance  to  the  spontane 
ous  instincts  and  impulses?  Does  it  afford 
sufficient  opportunity  for  these  to  assert  them 
selves  and  work  out  their  own  results?  Omit 
ting  quantitative  considerations,  can  we  even 
say  that  the  school  in  principle  attaches  itself, 
at  present,  to  the  active  constructive  powers 
rather  than  to  processes  of  absorption  and 
learning,  acquiring  information?  Does  not 
our  talk  about  self-activity  largely  render  it 
self  meaningless  because  the  self-activity  we 
have  in  mind  is  purely  intellectual,  out  of 
relation  to  the  impulses  of  the  child  which 
work  through  hand  and  eye? 

So  far  as  the  present  school  methods  fail  to 
meet  the  test  of  these  questions  the  ethical  re 
sults  will  be  unsatisfactory.  We  cannot  secure 
the  development  of  positive  force  of  character 
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urless  we  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  psy 
chologically  required.  We  cannot  smother 
and  repress  the  child's  powers,  or  let  them 
atrophy  (from  failure  to  permit  sufficient  oppor 
tunity  for  exercise),  and  then  expect  to  get 
a  character  with  initiative  and  consecutive 
industry.  I  am  aware  of  the  importance  at 
taching  to  inhibition,  but  mere  inhibition  is 
valueless.  The  only  restraint,  the  only  holding- 
in  that  is  of  any  worth  is  that  which  comes 
through  holding  all  the  powers  concentrated 
in  devotion  to  a  positive  end.  The  end  cannot 
be  attained  excepting  as  the  instinct  and  im 
pulses  are  kept  from  discharging  at  random 
and  from  running  off  on  side  tracks.  In  keep 
ing  the  powers  at  work  upon  their  relevant 
ends,  there  is  sufficient  opportunity  for  genuine 
inhibition.  To  say  that  inhibition  is  higher 
than  power  of  direction,  is  like  saying  that 
death  is  worth  more  than  life,  negation  worth 
more  than  affirmation,  sacrifice  worth  more 
than  service.  Inhibition  is  only  educative  when 
subordinated  to  the  power  of  direction. 

(b)  We  must  also  test  our  school  work  as 
to  whether  it  affords  the  conditions  psycho 
logically  necessary  for  the  formation  of  good 
judgment.  Judgment  as  the  sense  of  relative 
values  involves  ability  to  select,  to  discriminate, 
by  reference  to  a  standard.  Acquiring  infor 
mation  can  therefore  never  develop  the  power 
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of  judgment.  Whatever  development  the  child 
gets  is  in  spite  of,  not  because  of,  those 
methods  of  instruction  which  emphasize  simple 
learning.  The  test  comes  only  when  the  in 
formation  acquired  has  to  be  put  to  use.  Will 
it  do  what  we  expect  of  it?  I  have  heard  an 
educator  of  large  experience  say  that  in  her 
judgment  the  greatest  defect  of  instruction  to 
day,  on  the  intellectual  side,  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  children  leave  school  without  a  mental 
perspective.  Facts  seem  to  them  all  of  the 
same  importance.  There  is  no  foreground 
nor  background.  There  is  no  instinctive  habit 
of  sorting  out  our  facts  upon  any  scale  of 
worth,  and  of  grading  them  accordingly.  This 
may  be  an  exaggerated  statement,  but  in  so 
far  as  there  is  any  truth  in  it,  it  points  to 
moral  evils  as  serious  as  the  intellectual 
ones. 

The  child  cannot  get  power  of  judgment 
excepting  as  he  is  continually  exercised  in 
forming  and  testing  judgment.  He  must  have 
an  opportunity  to  select  for  himself,  and  then 
to  attempt  to  put  his  own  selections  into  exe 
cution  that  he  may  submit  them  to  the  only 
final  test,  that  of  action.  Only  thus  can  he 
learn  to  discriminate  that  which  promises  suc 
cess,  from  that  which  promises  failure;  only 
thus  can  he  form  the  habit  of  continually  re 
lating  his  otherwise  isolated  ideas  to  the  con- 
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ditions  which  determine  their  value.  Does 
the  school,  as  a  system,  afford,  at  present, 
sufficient  opportunity  for  this  sort  of  experi 
mentation?  Excepting  in  so  far  as  the  em 
phasis  of  the  school  work  is  upon  the  doing 
side,  upon  construction,  upon  active  investiga 
tion,  it  cannot  meet  the  psychological  conditions 
necessary  for  the  judgment  which  is  an  integral 
factor  of  good  character. 

(c)  I  shall  be  brief  with  respect  to  the  other 
point,  the  need  of  susceptibility  and  respon 
siveness.  The  informal,  social  side  of  educa 
tion,  the  aesthetic  environment  and  influences, 
are  all-important  here.  In  so  far  as  all  the 
work  is  laid  out  in  regular  and  formulated 
ways,  in  so  far  as  there  are  lacking  oppor 
tunities  for  casual  and  free  social  intercourse 
between  the  pupils,  and  between  the  pupils 
and  the  teacher,  this  side  of  the  child's  nature 
is  either  being  starved  or  else  left  to  find 
haphazard  expression  along  more  or  less  secret 
channels.  When  the  school  system  under  plea 
of  the  practical  (meaning  by  the  practical  the 
narrowly  utilitarian)  confines  the  child  to  the 
three  R's  and  the  formal  studies  connected 
with  them,  and  shuts  him  out  from  the  vital 
sources  of  literature  and  history,  and  deprives 
him  of  his  right  to  contact  with  what  is  best 
in  architecture,  music,  sculpture  and  picture, 
it  is  hopeless  to  expect  any  definite  results 
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with  respect  to  the  training  of  this  integral 
element  in  character. 

12.  What  we  need  in  education  more  than 
anything  else  is  a  genuine,  not  merely  nominal 
faith  in  the  existence  of  moral  principles  which 
are  capable  of  effective  application.  We  be 
lieve  that,  so  far  as  the  mass  of  children  are 
concerned,  if  we  keep  at  them  long  enough 
we  can  teach  reading  and  writing  and  figur 
ing.  We  are  practically,  even  if  unconsciously, 
sceptical  as  to  the  possibility  of  anything  like 
the  same  sort  of  assurance  on  the  moral  side. 
We  believe,  to  be  sure,  in  moral  laws  and 
rules,  but  they  are  in  the  air.  They  are 
something  set  off  by  themselves.  They  are 
so* very  "moral"  that  there  is  no  working 
contact  between  them  and  the  average  affairs 
of  everyday  life.  What  we  need  is  to  have 
these  moral  principles  brought  down  to  the 
ground  through  their  statement  in  social  and 
in  psychological  terms.  We  need  to  see  that 
moral  principles  are  not  arbitrary,  that  they 
are  not  merely  transcendental;  that  the  term 
"moral"  does  not  designate  a  special  region 
or  portion  of  life.  We  need  to  translate  the 
moral  into  the  actual  conditions  and  work 
ing  forces  of  our  community  life,  and  into 
the  impulses  and  habits  which  make  up  the 
doing  of  the  individual. 

All   the   rest    is   mint,    anise,    and    cummin. 
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The  one  thing  needful  is  that  we  recognize 
that  moral  principles  are  real  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  other  forces  are  real;  that 
they  are  inherent  in  community  life,  and  in 
the  running  machinery  of  the  individual.  If 
we  can  secure  a  genuine  faith  in  this  fact, 
we  shall  have  secured  the  only  condition  which 
is  finally  necessary  in  order  to  get  from  our 
educational  system  all  the  effectiveness  there 
is  in  it.  The  teacher  who  operates  in  this 
faith  will  find  ethical  opportunity  in  every 
branch  of  study,  in  every  method  of  instruc 
tion,  and  in  every  incident  of  school  life,  from 
the  first  day  to  the  last. 


II.  INTEREST   IN    RELATION   TO 
TRAINING   OF   THE   WILL 

ARGUMENT. — I.  The  lawsuit,  Interest  versus  Effort. 
The  new  education  declares  that  repression  and  disci 
pline  have  failed;  but  the  reply  is  made  that  life 
means  serious  drudgery,  and  therefore  strenuous 
habits  must  be  exercised  in  childhood.  This  con 
troversy,  as  old  as  Greek  philosophy,  can  be  resolved, 
for  both  sides  forget  the  subjective  character  of  both 
effort  and  interest,  and  the  necessity  for  inner  as 
well  as  outer  attention. 

Effort  which  claims  only  external  attention,  and 
leaves  the  deeper  nature  without  discipline,  ends  in 
moral  disaster.  And  interests  which  are  "made" 
interesting  are  equally  unserviceable.  Effott  should 
arise  normally;  the  child's  own  powers  should  suggest 
direction  for  true  interest. 

II.  But  interest  requires  further  definition:  it  is 
protective,  objective,  subjective.  (i)  Natural  pro- 
jective  interest  is  always  outgoing  in  some  direction; 
the  self  is  always  wanting  to  reach  some  end.  (2) 
And  hence  attaches  its  interest  to  this  or  that  object 
(which  otherwise  is  uninteresting).  (3)  And  also 
finds  emotional  satisfaction  in  the  pursuit. 

The  interest  may  be  in  immediate  activity,  or  in 
more  remote  ends,  which  will  sustain  "mediated" 
interest  in  objects  otherwise  repellent.  Thus  unre 
lated,  distant  material  becomes  a  proper  object  of 
interest^  and  does  not  need  to  be  forced  on  the  atten- 
73 
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tion.  If  means  and  end  are  associated  in  conscious 
ness,  external  motives  for  interest  are  superfluous. 

Thus  effort  and  desire  both  imply  tension  between 
the  present  imperfection  and  an  ideal,  to  be  achieved 
in  spite  of  obstacles. 

Appetite  and  blind  feeling  are  desires  that  lack 
intelligence;  in  the  animal  they  instinctively  serve  to 
direct  his  efforts,  but  man  exhausts  his  energy  unless 
he  can  realize  remoter  ends,  with  emotion  sufficient  to 
keep  up  the  energy,  without  losing  self-control.  Thus 
desire  in  -man  serves  the  function  of  appetite  in  the 
animal;  but,  like  appetite,  it  must  be  the  servant 
and  not  the  master,  otherwise  self-indulgence  takes 
the  place  of  nobler  ideals.  » 

Thus  interest,  properly  mediated,  exhibits  the  action 
of  normal  desire,  which  is  an  instrument  to  achieve 
the  ideal. 

But  whence  springs  this  ideal,  this  end?  It  is  a 
projection  of  the  active  powers ;  ideals  become  motives 
for  present  action,  and  call  upon  impulses  and  habits 
for  immediate  effort.  They  persist  and  triumph  be 
cause  they  arose  from  felt  needs,  and  are  not  merely 
formal  or  conventional. 

If  the  strain  of  effort  is  felt,  immoral  motives  are 
appealed  to — appeal  to  some  indulgent  pleasure  or 
to  some  base  fear.  Thus  effort  without  strain,  interest 
without  dissipation,  are  combined  in  the  process  of 
mediated  self-expression. 

III.  Let  us  observe  how  Kantian  and  Herbartian 
theories  illustrate  the  situation.  Kant  gives  no  place 
of  honour  to  interest  until  the  man  is  old  enough  to 
find  satisfaction  in  reverence  for  the  moral  law;  he 
ignores  the  educator's  problem,  viz.  how  present  in 
terests  may  grow  to  the  height  of  this  lofty  stage. 
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Herbartianism  develops  the  doctrine  of  mediate  in 
terest^  but  ignores  equally  with  Kant  the  genesis  of 
ideas. 

IV.  Summary  and  conclusion.  Impulses,  primitive 
interests,  are  only  a  starting-point,  and  for  the 
teacher  a  means  of  interpretation.  He  distinguishes 
the  stage  of  elementary  education,  where  the  child 
is  largely  taken  up  with  direct  outgoings,  from  the 
later  period,  when  the  mind  can  reflect,  can  turn 
back  as  well  as  look  to  a  more  distant  future. 

Discipline,  therefore,  is  found  not  in  the  thwarting 
but  in  the  realization  of  interests,  in  overcoming 
intrinsic  difficulties,  in  climbing  real  mountains. 
Problems  there  are,  not  labelled  such  by  the  teacher, 
but  found  to  be  hard  by  the  pupil.  The  only  valuable 
discipline  to  be  found  in  school  is  the  same  as  that 
which  arises  apart  from  school— from  situations  which 
demand  effort,  at  work  which  is  felt  to  be  worth 
while. 


INTRODUCTION 

There  is  much  the  same  difficulty  in  isolating 
any  educational  topic  for  discussion  as  there 
is  in  the  case  of  philosophy.  The  issues  are 
so  interdependent  that  any  one  of  them  can  be 
selected  only  at  the  risk  of  ignoring  important 
considerations,  or  else  of  begging  the  question 
by  bringing  in  the  very  problem  under  dis 
cussion  in  the  guise  of  some  other  subject. 
Yet  limits  of  time  and  space  require  that  some 
one  field  be  entered  and  occupied  by  itself. 
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Under  such  circumstances  about  all  one  can 
do  is  to  pursue  a  method  which  shall  at  least 
call  attention  to  the  problems  involved,  and  to 
indicate  the  main  relations  of  the  matters  dis 
cussed  to  relevant  topics.  The  difficulty  is 
particularly  great  in  the  discussion  of  interest. 
Interest  is  in  the  closest  relation  to  the  emo 
tional  life,  on  one  side;  and,  through  its  close 
relation,  if  not  identity,  with  attention,  to  the 
intellectual  life,  on  the  other  side.  Any  ade 
quate  explanation  of  it,  therefore,  would  require 
the  development  of  the  complete  psychology 
both  of  feeling  -and  of  knowledge,  and  of  their 
relations  to  each  other,  and  the  discussion  of 
their  connection  or  lack  of  connection  with 
volition. 

Accordingly,  I  can  only  hope  to  bring  out 
what  seem  to  me  to  be  the  salient  points,  and 
if  my  results  do  not  command  agreement,  they 
may  help  at  least  define  the  problem  for  further 
discussion. 

While  it  would  be  sanguine  to  anticipate 
agreement  upon  any  important  educational  doc 
trine,  there  is  perhaps  more  hope  of  reaching 
a  working  consensus  by  beginning  with  the 
educational  side.  If  we  can  lay  down  some 
general  principle  regarding  the  place  and  func 
tion  of  interest  in  the  school,  we  shall  have  a 
more  or  less  sure  basis  from  which  to  proceed 
to  the  psychological  analysis  of  interest.  At 
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all  events,  we  shall  have  limited  the  field  and 
fixed  the  boundaries  within  which  the  psycho 
logical  discussion  may  proceed.  After  this  we 
shall  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  some  of  the 
chief  attitudes  assumed  toward  the  problem  of 
interest  in  historic  and  current  investigations. 
Finally,  we  may  return,  with  the  results  reached 
by  this  psychological  and  critical  consideration, 
to  the  educational  matter  with  more  definite 
emphasis  upon  the  question  of  moral  training. 


At  first  sight  the  hope  of  gaining  a  working 
consensus  regarding  interest  on  the  educational 
side  seems  futile.  The  first  thing  that  strikes 
us  is  the  profound  contradiction  in  current  edu 
cational  ideas  and  standards  regarding  this 
matter  of  interest.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have 
the  doctrine  that  interest  is  the  keynote  both 
of  instruction  and  of  moral  training,  that  the 
essential  problem  of  the  teacher  is  to  make 
the  material  presented  so  interesting  that  it 
shall  command  and  retain  attention.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  the  assertion  that  the 
putting  forth  of  effort  from  within  is  alone 
truly  educative ;  that  to  rely  upon  the  principle 
of  interest  is  to  distract  the  child  intellectually 
and  to  weaken  him  morally. 

In  this  educational  lawsuit  of  interest  versus 
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effort  let  us  consider  the  respective  briefs  of 
plaintiff  and  defendant.  In  behalf  of  interest 
it  is  claimed  that  it  is  the  sole  guarantee  of 
attention ;  that,  if  we  can  secure  interest  in  a 
given  set  of  facts  or  ideas,  we  may  be  perfectly 
sure  that  the  pupil  will  direct  his  energies  to 
ward  mastering-  them;  that,  if  we  can  secure 
interest  in  a  certain  moral  train  or  line  of 
conduct,  we  are  equally  safe  in  assuming  that 
the  child's  activities  are  responding  in  that  direc 
tion;  that,  if  we  have  not  secured  interest,  we 
have  no  safeguard  as  to  what  will  be  done  in 
any  given  case.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  doc 
trine  of  discipline  has  not  succeeded.  It  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  a  child  gets  more  in 
tellectual  or  mental  discipline  when  he  goes 
at  a  matter  unwillingly  than  when  he  goes  at 
it  with  complete  interest  and  out  of  the  fullness 
of  his  heart.  The  theory  of  effort  simply  says 
that  unwilling  attention  (doing  something  which 
is  disagreeable  and  because  it  is  disagreeable) 
should  take  precedence  over  spontaneous  atten 
tion. 

Practically  the  theory  of  effort  amounts  to 
nothing.  When  a  child  feels  that  his  work 
is  a  task,  it  is  only  under  compulsion  that  he 
gives  himself  to  it.  Remove  this  external 
pressure  and  we  find  his  attention  at  once 
directed  to  what  interests  him.  The  child 
brought  up  on  the  basis  of  the  theory  of  effort 
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simply  acquires  marvellous  skill  in  appearing 
tfo  be  occupied  with  an  uninteresting-  subject, 
while  the  real  heart  and  core  of  his  energies 
are  otherwise  engaged.  Indeed,  the  theory 
contradicts  itself.  It  is  psychologically  im 
possible  to  call  forth  any  activity  without  some 
interest.  The  theory  of  effort  simply  substitutes 
one  interest  for  another.  It  substitutes  the  im 
pure  interest  of  fear  of  the  teacher  or  hope  of 
future  reward  for  pure  interest  in  the  material 
presented.  The  type  of  character  induced  is 
that  illustrated  by  Emerson  at  the  beginning 
of  his  essay  on  Compensation,  where  he  holds 
up  the  current  doctrine  of  compensation  as 
virtually  implying  that,  if  you  only  sacrifice 
yourself  enough  now,  you  will  be  permitted 
to  indulge  yourself  a  great  deal  more  in  the 
future;  or,  if  you  are  only  good  now  (goodness 
consisting  in  attention  to  what  is  uninteresting) 
you  will  have,  at  some  future  time,  a  great 
many  more  pleasing  interests — that  is,  may 
then  be  bad. 

While  the  theory  of  effort  is  always  holding 
up  to  us  a  strong  vigorous  character  as  the 
outcome  of  its  method  of  education,  practically 
we  do  not  get  this  character.  We  get  either 
the  narrow,  bigoted  man  who  is  obstinate  and 
irresponsible  save  in  the  line  of  his  own  precon 
ceived  aims  and  beliefs ;  or  else  we  get  a  char 
acter  dull,  mechanical,  unalert,  because  the 
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vital  juice  of  the  principle  of  spontaneous  in 
terest  has  been  squeezed  out  of  it. 

We  may  now  hear  the  defendant's  case. 
Life,  says  the  other  theory,  is  full  of  things 
not  interesting,  but  which  have  to  be  faced 
none  the  less.  Demands  are  continually  made, 
situations  have  to  be  dealt  with,  which  present 
no  features  of  interest.  Unless  the  individual 
has  had  previous  training  in  devoting  himself 
to  uninteresting  work,  unless  habits  have  been 
formed  of  attending  to  matters  simply  because 
they  must  be  attended  to,  irrespective  of  the 
personal  satisfaction  arising  out  of  them,  char 
acter  will  either  break  down,  or  avoid  the  issue, 
when  confronted  with  the  more  serious  matters 
of  life.  Life  is  too  serious  to  be  degraded  to  a 
merely  pleasant  affair,  or  reduced  to  the  con 
tinual  satisfaction  of  personal  interests.  The 
concerns  of  future  life,  therefore,  imperatively 
demand  such  continual  exercise  of  effort  in 
the  performance  of  tasks  as  to  form  the  habit 
of  recognizing  the  real  labours  of  life.  Any 
thing  else  eats  out  the  fibre  of  character  and 
reduces  the  person  to  a  wishy-washy,  colourless 
being;  or  else  to  a  state  of  moral  dependence, 
with  over-reliance  upon  others  and  with  con 
tinual  demand  for  amusement  and  distrac 
tion. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  the  future,  con 
tinually  to  appeal  even  in  childhood  days  to 
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the  principle  of  interest  is  eternally  to  excite, 
that  is  distract,  the  child.  Continuity  of  activity 
is  destroyed.  Everything  is  made  play,  amuse 
ment.  This  means  over-stimulation ;  it  means 
dissipation  of  energy.  Will  is  never  called  into 
action  at  all.  The  reliance  is  upon  external 
attractions  and  amusements.  Everything  is 
sugar-coated  for  the  child,  and  he  soon  learns 
to  turn  from  all  that  is  not  artificially  sur 
rounded  with  diverting  circumstances.  The 
spoiled  child  who  does  only  what  he  likes  is 
the  inevitable  outcome  of  the  theory  of  in 
terest  in  education. 

The  theory  is  intellectually  as  well  as  morally 
harmful.  Attention  is  never  directed  to  the 
essential  and  important  facts.  It  is  directed 
simply  to  the  wrappings  of  attraction  with 
which  the  facts  are  surrounded.  If  a  fact  is 
repulsive  or  uninteresting,  it  has  to  be  faced 
in  its  own  naked  character  sooner  or  later. 
Putting  a  fringe  of  fictitious  interest  around  it 
does  not  bring  the  child  any  nearer  to  it  than 
he  was  at  the  outset.  The  fact  that  two  and 
two  make  four  is  a  naked  fact  which  has  to 
be  mastered  in  and  of  itself.  The  child  gets  no 
greater  hold  upon  the  fact  by  having  attached 
to  it  amusing  stories  of  birds  or  dandelions 
than  he  would  if  the  simple  naked  fact  were 
presented  to  him.  It  is  self-deception  to  sup 
pose  that  the  child  is  being  interested  in  the 
(0108)  a 
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numerical  relation.  His  attention  is  going  out 
to  and  taking  in  only  the  amusing  images 
associated  with  this  relation.  The  theory  thus 
defeats  its  own  end.  It  would  be  more  direct 
and  straightforward  to  recognize  at  the  outset 
that  certain  facts  have  to  be  learned  which 
have  little  or  no  interest,  and  that  the  only 
way  to  deal  with  these  facts  is  through  the 
power  of  effort,  the  internal  power  of  putting 
forth  activity  wholly  independent  of  any  ex 
ternal  inducement.  Moreover,  in  this  way  the 
discipline,  the  habit  of  responding  to  serious 
matters,  is  formed  which  is  necessary  to  equip 
the  child  for  the  life  that  lies  ahead  of  him. 

I  have  attempted  to  set  forth  the  respective 
claims  of  each  side  as  we  find  them,  not  only 
in  current  discussions,  but  in  the  old  contro 
versy,  as  old  as  Plato  and  Aristotle.  A  little 
reflection  will  convince  one  that  the  strong 
point  in  each  argument  is  not  so  much  what 
it  says  in  its  own  behalf  as  in  its  attacks  on 
the  weak  places  of  the  opposite  theory.  Each 
theory  is  strong  in  its  negations  rather  than 
in  its  position.  It  is  a  common,  though  some 
what  surprising,  fact  that  there  is  generally 
a  common  principle  unconsciously  assumed  at 
the  basis  of  two  theories  which  to  all  outward 
appearances  are  the  extreme  opposites  of  each 
other.  Such  a  common  principle  is  presupposed 
by  the  theories  of  effort  and  interest  in  the 
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one-sided  forms  in  which  they  have  already 
been  stated. 

This  identical  assumption  is  the  externality 
of  the  object  or  idea  to  be  mastered,  the  end 
to  be  reached,  the  act  to  be  performed,  to  the 
self.  It  is  because  the  object  or  end  is  assumed 
to  be  outside  self  that  it  has  to  be  made  inter 
esting,  that  it  has  to  be  surrounded  with 
artificial  stimuli  and  with  fictitious  inducements 
to  attention.  It  is  equally  because  the  object 
lies  outside  the  sphere  of  self  that  the  sheer 
power  of  ''will",  the  putting  forth  of  effort 
without  interest,  has  to  be  appealed  to.  The 
genuine  principle  of  interest  is  the  principle 
of  the  recognized  identity  of  the  fact  or  pro 
posed  line  of  action  with  the  self;  that  it  lies 
in  the  direction  of  the  agent's  own  growth, 
and  is,  therefore,  imperiously  demanded,  if  the 
agent  is  to  be  himself.  Let  this  condition  of 
identification  once  be  secured,  and  we  neither 
have  to  appeal  to  sheer  strength  of  will,  nor 
do  we  have  to  occupy  ourselves  with  making 
things  interesting  to  the  child. 

The  theory  of  effort,  as  already  stated,  means 
a  virtual  division  of  attention  and  the  corre 
sponding  disintegration  of  character,  intellectu 
ally  and  morally.  The  great  fallacy  of  the 
so-called  effort  theory  is  that  it  identifies  the 
exercise  and  training  of  will  with  certain  ex 
ternal  activities  and  certain  external  results. 
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Because  a  child  is  occupied  at  some  outward 
task,  and  because  he  succeeds  in  exhibiting  the 
required  product,  it  is  supposed  that  he  is 
really  putting-  forth  will,  and  that  definite  in 
tellectual  and  moral  habits  are  in  process  of 
formation.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  moral 
exercise  of  the  will  is  not  found  in  the  external 
assumption  of  any  posture,  and  the  formation 
of  moral  habit  cannot  be  identified  with  the 
ability  to  show  up  results  at  the  demand  of 
another.  The  exercise  of  the  will  is  manifest 
in  the  direction  of  attention,  and  depends  upon 
the  spirit,  the  motive,  the  disposition  in  which 
work  is  carried  on. 

A  child  may  be  externally  entirely  occupied 
with  mastering  the  multiplication  table,  and 
be  able  to  reproduce  that  table  when  asked 
to  do  so  by  his  teacher.  The  teacher  may 
congratulate  himself  that  the  child  has  been 
so  exercising  his  will  power  as  to  be  forming 
right  intellectual  and  moral  habits.  Not  so, 
unless  moral  habit  be  identified  with  this  ability 
to  show  certain  results  when  required.  The 
question  of  moral  training  has  not  been  touched 
until  we  know  what  the  child  has  been  inter 
nally  occupied  with,  what  the  predominating 
direction  of  his  attention,  his  feelings,  his  dis 
position  has  been  while  engaged  upon  this  task. 
If  the  task  has  appealed  to  him  merely  as  a 
task,  it  is  as  certain,  psychologically,  as  the 
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law  of  action  and  reaction  is,  physically,  that 
the  child  is  simply  engaged  in  acquiring  the 
habit  of  divided  attention ;  that  he  is  getting  the 
ability  to  direct  eye  and  ear,  lips  and  mouth, 
to  what  is  present  before  him  in  such  a  way 
as  to  impress  those  things  upon  his  memory, 
while  at  the  same  time  getting  his  mental 
imagery  free  to  work  upon  matters  of  real 
interest  to  him. 

No  account  of  the  actual  moral  training  se 
cured  is  adequate  unless  it  recognizes  this 
division  of  attention  into  which  the  child  is 
being  educated,  and  faces  the  question  of  what 
the  moral  worth  of  such  a  division  may  be. 
External  mechanical  attention  to  a  task  con 
ceived  as  a  task  is  the  inevitable  correlate  ot 
an  internal  random  mind-wandering  along  the 
lines  of  the  pleasurable. 

The  spontaneous  power  of  the  child,  his 
demand  for  realization  of  his  own  impulses, 
cannot  by  any  possibility  be  suppressed.  If 
the  external  conditions  are  such  that  the  child 
cannot  put  his  spontaneous  activity  into  the 
work  to  be  done,  if  he  finds  that  he  cannot 
express  himself  in  that,  he  learns  in  a  most 
miraculous  way  the  exact  amount  of  attention 
that  has  to  be  given  to  this  external  material 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  teacher, 
while  saving  up  the  rest  of  his  mental  powers 
for  following  out  lines  of  imagery  that  appeal 
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to  him.  I  do  not  say  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  moral  training  involved  in  forming  these 
habits  of  external  attention,  but  I  do  say  that 
there  is  a  question  of  moral  import  involved 
in  the  formation  of  the  habits  of  internal 
inattention. 

While  we  are  congratulating  ourselves  upon 
the  well-disciplined  habits  which  the  pupil  is 
acquiring,  judged  by  his  ability  to  reproduce 
a  lesson  when  called  upon,  we  forget  to  com 
miserate  ourselves  because  the  deeper  intel 
lectual  and  moral  nature  of  the  child  has 
secured  absolutely  no  discipline  at  all,  but 
has  been  left  to  follow  its  own  caprices,  the 
disordered  suggestions  of  the  moment,  or  of 
past  experience.  I  do  not  see  how  anyone 
can  deny  that  the  training  of  this  internal 
imagery  is  at  least  equally  important  with  the 
development  of  certain  outward  habits  of  action. 
For  myself,  when  it  comes  to  the  mere  moral 
question  and  not  a  question  of  practical  con 
venience,  I  think  it  is  infinitely  more  important. 
Nor  do  I  see  how  anyone  at  all  familiar  with 
the  great  mass  of  existing  school  work  can 
deny  that  the  greater  part  of  the  pupils  are 
gradually  forming  habits  of  divided  attention. 
If  the  teacher  is  skilful  and  wideawake,  if 
he  is  what  is  termed  a  good  disciplinarian, 
the  child  will  indeed  learn  to  keep  his  senses 
intent  in  certain  ways,  but  he  will  also  learn  to 
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direct  the  fruitful  imagery,  which  constitutes 
the  value  of  what  is  before  his  senses,  in  totally 
other  directions.  It  would  not  be  wholly  pal 
atable  to  have  to  face  the  actual  psychological 
condition  of  the  majority  of  the  pupils  that 
leave  our  schools.  We  should  find  this  division 
of  attention  and  the  resulting  disintegration  so 
great  that  we  might  cease  teaching  in  sheer 
disgust.  None  the  less,  it  is  well  for  us  to 
recognize  that  this  state  of  things  exists,  and 
that  it  is  the  inevitable  outcome  of  those  con 
ditions  which  require  the  simulation  of  attention 
without  requiring  its  essence. 

The  principle  of  making  objects  and  ideas 
interesting  implies  the  same  divorce  between 
object  and  self  as  does  the  theory  of  "  effort ". 
When  things  have  to  be  made  interesting,  it 
is  because  interest  itself  is  wanting.  More 
over,  the  phrase  is  a  misnomer.  The  thing, 
the  object,  is  no  more  interesting  than  it  was 
before.  The  appeal  is  simply  made  to  the 
child's  love  of  pleasure.  He  is  excited  in  a 
given  direction,  with  the  hope  that  somehow 
or  other  during  this  excitation  he  will  assimilate 
something  otherwise  repulsive.  There  are  two 
types  of  pleasure.  One  is  the  accompaniment 
of  activity.  It  is  found  wherever  there  is  self- 
expression.  It  is  simply  the  internal  realization 
of  the  outgoing  energy.  This  sort  of  pleasure 
is  always  absorbed  in  the  activity  itself.  It 
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has  no  separate  existence  in  consciousness. 
This  is  the  type  of  pleasure  found  in  legitimate 
interest.  Its  stimulus  is  found  in  the  needs 
of  the  organism.  The  other  sort  of  pleasure 
arises  from  contact.  It  marks  receptivity.  Its 
stimuli  are  external.  We  take  interest;  we  get 
pleasure.  The  type  of  pleasure  which  arises 
from  external  stimulation  is  isolated.  It  exists 
by  itself  in  consciousness  as  a  pleasure,  not 
as  the  pleasure  of  activity. 

When  objects  are  made  interesting,  it  is  this 
latter  type  of  pleasure  that  comes  into  play. 
Advantage  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  a  certain 
amount  of  excitation  of  any  organ  is  pleasur 
able.  The  pleasure  arising  is  employed  to 
cover  the  gap  between  self  and  some  fact  not 
in  itself  arousing  interest. 

The  result  here  also  is  division  of  energies. 
In  the  case  of  disagreeable  effort  the  division 
is  simultaneous.  In  this  case  it  is  successive. 
Instead  of  having  a  mechanical,  external  activity 
and  a  random  internal  activity  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  oscillation  of  excitement  and 
apathy.  The  child  alternates  between  periods 
of  overstimulation  and  of  inertness.  It  is  a 
condition  realized  in  some  so-called  kinder 
gartens.  Moreover,  this  excitation  of  any 
particular  organ,  as  eye  or  ear,  by  itself, 
creates  an  abiding  demand  for  such  stimu 
lation.  It  is  as  possible  to  create  an  appetite 
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on  the  part  of  the  eye  or  the  ear  for  pleasur 
able  stimulation  as  it  is  on  the  part  of  the 
taste.  Some  kindergarten  children  are  as  de 
pendent  upon  the  recurrent  presence  of  bright 
colours  or  agreeable  sounds  as  the  drunkard 
is  upon  his  dram.  It  is  this  which  accounts 
for  the  distraction  and  dissipation  of  energy 
so  characteristic  of  such  children,  and  for  their 
dependence  upon  external  suggestion. 

Before  attempting  a  more  specific  psycho 
logical  analysis,  the  discussion  up  to  this  point 
may  be  summarized  as  follows:  Genuine  in 
terest  in  education  is  the  accompaniment  of 
the  identification,  through  action,  of  the  self 
with  some  object  or  idea,  because  of  the 
necessity  of  that  object  or  idea  for  the  main 
tenance  of  self-expression.  Effort,  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  may  be  opposed  to  interest,  implies 
a  separation  between  the  self  and  the  fact  to 
be  mastered  or  task  to  be  performed,  and  sets 
up  an  habitual  division  of  activities.  Externally, 
we  have  mechanical  habits  with  no  psychical  end 
or  value.  Internally,  we  have  random  energy 
or  mind-wandering,  a  sequence  of  ideas  with 
no  end  at  all,  because  not  brought  to  a  focus 
in  action.  Interest,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
opposed  to  effort,  means  simply  an  excitation 
of  the  sense  organ  to  give  pleasure,  resulting 
in  strain  on  one  side  and  listlessness  on  the 
other. 
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But  when  we  recognize  there  are  certain 
powers  within  the  child  urgent  for  develop 
ment,  needing  to  be  acted  upon,  in  order  to 
secure  their  own  due  efficiency  and  discipline, 
we  have  a  firm  basis  upon  which  to  build. 
Effort  arises  normally  in  the  attempt  to  give 
full  operation,  and  thus  growth  and  com 
pletion,  to  these  powers.  Adequately  to  act 
upon  these  impulses  involves  seriousness,  ab 
sorption,  definiteness  of  purpose,  and  results 
in  formation  of  steadiness  and  persistent  habit 
in  the  service  of  worthy  ends.  But  this  effort 
never  degenerates  into  drudgery,  or  mere  strain 
of  dead  lift,  because  interest  abides — the  self  is 
concerned  throughout. 

II 

We  come  now  to  our  second  main  topic,  the 
psychology  of  interest.  It  should  be  obvious, 
from  the  preceding  educational  discussion,  that 
the  points  upon  which  we  particularly  need  en 
lightenment  are  its  relation  to  desire  and  plea 
sure  on  one  side,  to  ideas  and  effort  on  the 
other. 

I  begin  with  a  brief  descriptive  account  of 
interest.  Interest  is  first  active,  projective,  or 
propulsive.  We  take  interest.  To  be  inter 
ested  in  any  matter  is  to  be  actively  concerned 
with  it.  The  mere  feeling  regarding  a  subject 
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may  be  static  or  inert,  but  interest  is  dynamic. 
Second,  it  is  objective.  We  say  a  man  has 
many  interests  to  care  for  or  look  after.  We 
talk  about  the  range  of  a  man's  interests,  his 
business  interests,  local  interests,  &c.  We 
identify  interests  with  concerns  or  affairs.  In 
terest  does  not  end  simply  in  itself,  as  bare 
feelings  may,  but  always  has  some  object, 
end,  or  aim  to  which  it  attaches  itself.  Third, 
interest  is  subjective;  it  signifies  an  internal 
realization,  or  feeling,  of  worth.  It  has  its 
emotional  as  well  as  its  active  and  objective 
sides.  Wherever  there  is  interest  there  is  re 
sponse  in  the  way  of  feeling. 

These  are  the  various  meanings  in  which 
common  sense  employs  the  term  interest.  The 
root  idea  of  the  term  seems  to  be  that  of  being 
engaged,  engrossed,  or  entirely  taken  up  with 
some  activity  because  of  its  recognized  worth. 
The  etymology  of  the  term  inter-esse,  "to  be 
between ",  points  in  the  same  direction.  In 
terest  marks  the  annihilation  of  the  distance 
between  the  person  and  the  materials  and 
results  of  his  action ;  it  is  the  instrument  which 
effects  their  organic  union.  * 

1  It  is  true  that  the  term  interest  is  also  used  in  a  definitely 
disparaging  sense.  We  speak  of  interest  as  opposed  to  principle, 
of  self-interest  as  a  motive  to  action  which  regards  only  one's 
personal  advantage;  but  these  are  neither  the  only  nor  the 
controlling  senses  in  which  the  term  is  used.  It  may  fairly  be 
questioned  whether  this  is  anything  but  a  narrowing  or  de- 
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We  have  now  to  deal  more  in  detail  with 
each  of  the  three  phases  mentioned: 

i.  The  active  or  propulsive  phase  of  interest 
takes  us  back  to  the  consideration  of  impulse 
and  the  spontaneous  urgencies  or  tendencies  of 
activity.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  absolutely 
diffuse,  impartial  impulse.  Impulse  is  always 
differentiated  along  some  more  or  less  specific 
channel.  Impulse  has  its  own  special  lines  of 
discharge.  The  old  puzzle  about  the  ass  be 
tween  two  bundles  of  hay  is  only  too  familiar, 
but  the  recognition  of  its  fundamental  fallacy 
is  not  so  common.  If  the  self  were  purely 
passive  or  purely  indifferent,  waiting  upon 
stimulation  from  without,  then  the  self  illus 
trated  in  this  supposed  example  would  remain 
forever  helpless,  starving  to  death,  because 
of  its  equipoise  between  two  sources  of  food. 
The  error  is  in  the  supposition  of  this  balanced 
internal  condition.  The  self  is  always  already 
doing  something,  intent  on  something  urgent. 
And  this  ongoing  activity  always  gives  it  a 
bent  in  one  direction  rather  than  another.  The 
ass,  in  other  words,  is  always  already  moving 
toward  one  bundle  rather  than  the  other.  No 

grading  of  the  legitimate  sense  of  the  term.  However  that 
may  be,  it  appears  to  me  certain  that  much  of  the  controversy 
regarding  the  moral  use  of  interest  arises  because  one  party 
is  using  the  term  in  the  larger,  objective  sense  of  recognized 
value  or  engrossing  activity,  while  the  other  is  using  it  as 
equivalent  to  selfish  motive. 
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amount  of  physical  cross-eyedness  could  induce 
such  psychical  cross-eyedness  that  the  animal 
would  be  in  a  condition  of  equal  stimulation 
from  both  sides. 

In  this  primitive  condition  of  spontaneous, 
impulsive  activity  we  have  the  basis  for  natural 
interest.  Interest  is  no  more  passively  waiting1 
around  to  be  excited  from  the  outside  than  is 
impulse.  In  the  selective  or  preferential  quality 
of  impulse  we  have  the  basis  of  the  fact  that 
at  any  given  time,  if  we  are  psychically  awake 
at  all,  we  are  always  interested  in  one  direction 
rather  than  another.  The  condition  of  total 
lack  of  interest,  or  of  absolutely  impartially 
distributed  interest,  is  as  mythical  as  the  story 
of  the  ass  in  scholastic  ethics. 

An  equally  great  fallacy  is  the  oft-made 
assumption  of  some  chasm  between  impulse 
and  the  self.  Impulse  is  spoken  of  as  if  it 
were  a  force  swaying  the  self  in  this  direction 
or  that;  as  if  the  self  were  an  indifferent, 
passive  something  waiting*  to  be  moved  by  the 
pressure  of  impulse;  in  reality,  impulse  is 
simply  the  impetus  or  outgoing  of  the  self  in 
one  direction  or  other.  This  point  is  men 
tioned  now  because  the  connection  of  impulse 
and  interest  is  sos  close  that  any  assumption 
at  this  point  of  impulse  as  external  to  self  is 
sure  to  manifest  itself  later  on  in  the  as 
sumption  that  interest  is  of  the  nature  of  an 
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external  inducement  or  attraction  to  self,  in 
stead  of  being  an  absorption  of  the  activities 
of  the  self  in  the  object  that  allows  these 
activities  to  function. 

2.  The  objective  side  of  interest.  Every  in 
terest,  as  already  said,  attaches  itself  to  an 
object.  The  artist  is  interested  in  his  brushes, 
in  his  colours,  in  his  technique.  The  busi 
ness  man  is  interested  in  the  play  of  supply 
and  demand,  in  the  movement  of  markets, 
&c.  Take  whatever  instance  of  interest  we 
choose,  and  we  shall  find  that,  if  we  cut  out 
the  factor  of  the  object  about  which  interest 
clusters,  interest  itself  disappears,  relapsing 
into  mere  subjective  feeling1. 

Error  begins  in  supposing  the  object  already 
there,  and  then  calling  the  activity  into  being. 
Canvas,  brushes,  and  paints  interest  the  artist, 
for  example,  only  because  they  help  him  to 
find  his  existing  artistic  capacity.  There  is 
nothing  in  a  wheel  and  a  piece  of  string  to 
arouse  a  child's  activity  save  as  they  stimulate 
some  instinct  or  impulse  already  active,  and 
supply  it  with  the  means  of  its  execution.  The 
number  twelve  is  uninteresting  when  it  is  a 
bare  external  fact;  it  has  interest  (just  as  has 
the  top  or  wheelbarrow  or  toy  locomotive) 
when  it  presents  itself  as  an  instrument  of 
carrying  into  effect  some  dawning  energy  or 
desire — making  a  box,  measuring  one's  height, 
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&c.  And  in  its  difference  of  degree  exactly 
the  same  principle  holds  of  the  most  technical 
items  of  scientific  or  historic  knowledge — what 
ever  furthers  one,  helps  mental  movement,  is 
of  necessary  and  intrinsic  interest. 

3.  We  now  come  to  the  emotional  phase. 
Value  is  not  only  objective,  but  subjective. 
That  is,  there  is  not  only  the  thing  which  is 
projected  as  valuable  or  worth  while,  but  there 
is  also  the  feeling  of  its  worth.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  define  feeling.  We  can  only  say 
that  it  is  the  purely  important,  individual 
consciousness  of  worth,  and  recognize  that 
wherever  we  have  interest  there  we  have 
internal  realization  of  value. 

The  gist  of  the  psychology  of  interest  may, 
accordingly,  be  stated  as  follows:  An  interest 
is  primarily  a  form  of  self-expressive  activity — 
that  is,  of  growth  through  acting  upon  nascent 
tendencies.  If  we  examine  this  activity  on  the 
side  of  the  content  of  expression,  of  what  is  done, 
we  get  its  objective  features,  the  ideas,  objects, 
&c.,  to  which  the  interest  is  attached,  about 
which  it  clusters.  If  we  take  into  account  that 
it  is  self-expression,  that  self  finds  itself,  is  re 
flected  back  to  itself,  in  this  content,  we  get  its 
emotional  or  feeling  side.  Any  account  of  gen 
uine  interest  must,  therefore,  grasp  it  as  outgo 
ing  activity  holding  within  its  grasp  an  intellec 
tual  content,  and  reflecting  itself  in  felt  value. 
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There  are  cases  where  self-expression  is  direct 
and  immediate.  It  puts  itself  forth  with  no 
thought  of  anything  beyond.  The  present 
activity  is  the  only  ultimate  in  consciousness, 
It  satisfies  in  and  of  itself.  The  end  is  the 
present  activity,  and  so  there  is  no  gap  in 
space  nor  time  between  means  and  end.  All 
play  is  of  this  immediate  character.  All  purely 
aesthetic  appreciation  approximates  this  type. 
The  existing  experience  holds  us "  for  its  own 
sake,  and  we  do  not  demand  of  it  that  it 
takes  us  into  something  beyond  itself.  With 
the  child  and  his  ball,  the  amateur  and  the 
hearing  of  a  symphony,  the  immediate  en 
grosses.  Its  value  is  there,  and  is  there  in 
what  is  directly  present. 

We  may,  if  we  choose,  say  that  the  interest 
is  in  the  object  present  to  the  senses,  but  we 
must  beware  how  we  interpret  this  saying. 
The  object  has  no  conscious  existence,  at  the 
time,  save  in  the  activity.  The  ball  to  the 
child  is  his  game,  his  game  is  his  ball.  The 
music  has  no  existence  save  in  the  rapt  hear 
ing  of  the  music — so  long  as  the  interest  is 
immediate  or  aesthetic.  It  is  frequently  said  to 
be  the  object  which  attracts  attention,  which 
calls  forth  interest  to  itself  by  its  own  in 
herent  qualities.  But  this  is  a  psychological 
impossibility.  The  bright  colour,  the  sweet 
sound,  that  interest  the  child  are  themselves 
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phases  of  his  organic  activity.  To  say  the 
child  attends  to  the  colour  does  not  mean  that 
he  gives  himself  up  to  an  external  object,  but 
rather  that  he  continues  the  activity  which 
results  in  the  presence  of  the  colour.  His  own 
activity  so  engrosses  him  that  he  endeavours 
to  maintain  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  cases  of  indirect, 
transferred,  or,  technically,  mediated  interest. 
That  is,  things  indifferent  or  even  repulsive  in 
themselves  often  become  of  interest  because  of 
their  assuming  relationships  and  connections 
of  which  we  are  previously  unaware.  Many  a 
student,  of  so-called  practical  make-up,  has 
found  mathematical  theory,  once  repellent, 
lit  up  by  great  attractiveness  when  he  studied 
some  form  of  engineering-  in  which  this  theory 
was  a  necessary  tool.  The  musical  score  and 
the  technique  of  fingering,  in  which  the  child 
can  find  no  interest  when  it  is  presented  as 
an  end  in  itself,  when  it  is  isolated,  becomes 
fascinating  when  the  child  realizes  its  place 
and  bearings  in  helping  him  to  give  better 
and  fuller  utterance  to  his  love  of  song.  It 
is  all  a  question  of  relationship,  whether  it 
appeals  or  fails  to  appeal;  and  while  the  little 
child  takes  only  a  near  view  of  things,  as 
he  grows  older  he  becomes  capable  of  extend 
ing  his  range,  and  seeing  an  act,  or  a  thing, 
or  a  fact,  not  by  itself,  but  in  its  value  as 

(  0  108  )  7 
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part  of  a  larger  whole.  If  this  whole  belongs 
to  him,  if  it  is  a  mode  of  his  own  movement, 
then  the  particular  gains  interest  too. 

Here,  and  here  only,  we  have  the  reality 
of  the  idea  of  "making  things  interesting". 
I  know  of  no  more  demoralizing  doctrine — 
when  taken  literally — than  the  assertion  of 
some  of  the  opponents  of  interest  that  after 
subject-matter  has  been  selected,  then,  the 
teacher  should  make  it  interesting.  This 
combines  in  itself  two  thoroughgoing  errors. 
On  one  side,  it  makes  the  selection  of  subject- 
matter  a  matter  quite  independent  of  the  ques 
tion  of  interest — and  thus  of  the  child's  own 
native  urgencies  and  needs;  and,  further,  it 
reduces  method  in  teaching  to  more  or  less 
external  and  artificial  devices  for  dressing  up 
the  unrelated  materials,  so  that  it  will  get 
some  hold  upon  attention.  In  reality,  the 
principle  of  "  making  things  interesting " 
means  that  subjects  shall  be  selected  in  re 
lation  to  the  child's  present  experience,  powers, 
and  needs;  and  that  (in  case  he  does  not 
perceive  or  appreciate  this  relevancy)  the 
teacher  shall  present  the  new  material  io 
such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  child  to  appre 
ciate  its  bearings,  its  relationships,  its  necessity 
for  him.  It  is  this  bringing  of  tke  child  to 
consciousness  in  new  material  which  constitutes 
the  reality  of  what  is  so  often  perverted,  both 
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by   friend    and    foe,    in    the    idea    of   "making 
thing's  interesting". 

In  other  words,  the  problem  is  one  of  the 
degree  of  intrinsic  connection  furnished  as  a 
motive  for  attention.  The  teacher  who  tells 
the  child  he  will  be  kept  after  school  if  he 
fails  to  recite  his  geography  lesson  better1  is 
appealing  to  the  psychology  of  mediate  in 
terest.  The  oldfashioned  method  of  rapping 
knuckles  for  false  Latin  quantites  is  one  way 
of  arousing  interest  in  the  intricacies  of  Latin. 
To  offer  a  child  a  bribe,  or  a  promise  of  teacher's 
affection,  or  promotion  to  the  next  grade,  or 
ability  to  make  money,  or  to  take  a  position 
in  society,  are  other  modes.  They  are  cases 
of  transferred  interest.  But  the  criterion  of 
judging  them  lies  just  here:  How  far  is  one 
interest  externally  attached  to  another,  or  sub 
stituted  for  another?  How  far  does  the  new 
appeal,  the  new  motive,  serve  to  interpret, 
to  bring  out,  to  relate  the  material  otherwise 
without  interest?  It  is  a  question,  again,  of 
inter-esse,  of  interaction.  The  problem  may 
be  stated  as  one  of  the  relations  of  means 

1  I  hear  it  argued  in  all  seriousness  that  a  child  kept  after 
school  to  study  has  often  got  an  interest  in  arithmetic  or 
grammar  which  he  didn't  have  before,  as  if  this  proved  the 
efficacy  of  "discipline"  v.  interest.  Of  course  the  reality 
is  that  the  greater  leisure,  the  opportunity  for  individual  ex 
planation  afforded,  served  to  bring  the  material  into  its  proper 
relations  in  the  child's  mind— he  "  got  a  hold  "  of  it. 
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and  end.  Anything  indifferent  or  repellent  be 
comes  of  interest  when  seen  as  a  means  to 
an  end  already  related  to  self,  or  as  end  which 
will  allow  means  already  at  command  to  secure 
further  movement  and  outlet.  But,  in  normal 
growth,  the  interest  in  one  is  not  simply  ex 
ternally  tied  on  to  the  other;  it  suffuses,  satu 
rates,  and  thus  transforms  it.  It  interprets  or 
revalues  it — gives  it  a  new  significance  in  con 
sciousness.  The  man  who  has  a  wife  and 
family  has  thereby  a  new  motive  for  his  daily 
work — he  sees  a  new  meaning  in  it,  and  takes 
into  it  a  steadiness  and  enthusiasm  previously 
lacking.  But  if  he  does  his  day's  work  as 
a  thing  intrinsically  disagreeable,  as  drudgery, 
simply  for  the  sake  of  the  final  wage-reward, 
the  case  is  quite  different.  Means  and  end 
remain  remote ;  they  do  not  permeate  one 
another.  The  person  is  no  more  really  in 
terested  in  his  work  than  he  was  before;  it, 
in  itself,  is  a  hardship  to  be  escaped  from. 
Hence  he  cannot  give  full  attention  to  it;  he 
cannot  put  himself  unreservedly  into  it.  But 
to  the  other  man  every  stroke  of  work  may 
mean  literally  his  wife  and  baby.  Externally, 
physically,  they  are  remote;  mentally,  in  con 
sciousness,  they  are  one;  they  have  the  same 
value.  But  in  drudgery  means  and  end  remain 
as  separate  in  consciousness  as  they  are  in 
space  and  time.  What  is  true  of  this  is  true 
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of  every  attempt  in  teaching-  to  "  create  in 
terest  "  by  appeal  to  external  motives. 

At  the  opposite  scale,  take  a  case  of  artistic 
construction.  The  sculptor  has  his  end,  his 
ideal,  in  view.  To  realize  that  end  he  must 
go  through  a  series  of  intervening  steps  which 
are  not,  on  the  face  of  it,  equivalent  to  the 
end.  He  must  model  and  mould  and  chisel 
in  a  series  of  particular  acts,  no  one  of  which 
is  the  beautiful  form  he  has  in  mind,  and 
every  one  of  which  represents  the  putting  forth 
of  personal  energy  on  his  own  part.  But  be 
cause  these  are  to  him  necessary  means  for 
the  end,  the  ideal,  the  finished  form  is  com 
pletely  transferred  over  into  these  special  acts. 
Each  moulding  of  the  clay,  each  stroke  of  the 
chisel,  is  for  him  at  the  time  the  whole  end 
in  process  of  realization.  Whatever  interest 
or  value  attaches  to  the  end  attaches  to  each 
of  these  steps.  He  is  as  much  absorbed  in 
one  as  in  the  other.  Any  failure  in  this  com 
plete  identification  means  an  inartistic  product, 
means  that  he  is  not  really  interested  in  his 
ideal.  A  genuine  interest  in  the  ideal  indicates 
of  necessity  an  equal  interest  in  all  the  con 
ditions  of  its  expression. 

We  are  now  in  position  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  the  relation  of  interest  to  desire 
and  to  effort.  Desire  and  effort  in  their  legiti 
mate  meaning  are,  both  of  them,  phases  of 
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mediated  interest.  They  are  correlatives,  not 
opposites.  Both  effort  and  desire  exist  only 
when  the  end  is  somewhat  remote.  When 
energy  is  put  forth  purely  for  its  own  sake, 
there  is  no  question  of  effort  and  equally  no 
question  of  desire.  Effort  and  desire  both 
imply  a  state  of  tension.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  opposition  existing  between  the  ideal 
in  view  and  the  present  actual  state  of  things. 
We  call  it  effort  when  we  are  thinking  of 
the  necessity  of  a  decided  transformation  of 
the  actual  state  of  things  in  order  to  make 
it  conform  to  the  ideal — when  we  are  thinking 
of  the  process  from  the  side  of  the  idea  and 
interested  in  the  question  how  to  get  it  real 
ized.  We  call  it  desire  when  we  think  of  the 
tendency  of  the  existing  energies  to  push  them 
selves  forward  so  as  to  secure  this  transfor 
mation,  or  change  the  idea  into  a  fact — when 
we  think  of  the  process  from  the  side  of  the 
means  at  hand.  But  in  either  case,  obstacles 
delaying  us,  and  the  continued  persistence  of 
activity  against  them,  are  implied.  The  only 
sure  evidence  of  desire,  as  against  mere  vague 
wishing,  is  effort,  and  desire  is  aroused  only 
when  the  exercise  of  effort  is  required. 

In  discussing  the  condition  of  mediate  in 
terest  we  may  emphasize  either  the  end  in 
view,  the  idea,  or  we  may  start  with  the 
consideration  of  the  present  means,  the  active 
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side  urgent  for  expression.  The  former  is  the 
intellectual  side,  the  latter  the  emotional.  The 
tendency  of  the  end  to  realize  itself  through 
the  process  of  mediation,  overcoming  resis 
tance,  is  effort.  The  tendency  of  the  present 
powers  to  continue  a  struggle  for  complete 
expression  in  an  end  remote  in  time  is  desire. 
We  often  speak  of  appetite  as  blind  and 
lawless.  We  conceive  it  as  insisting  upon 
its  own  satisfaction,  irrespective  of  circum 
stances  or  of  the  good  to  the  self.  This  means 
that  the  appetite  is  only  felt;  it  is  not  known. 
It  is  not  considered  from  the  standpoint  of 
its  bearings  or  relationships.  It  is  not  trans 
lated  over  into  terms  of  its  results.  Conse 
quently  it  is  not  made  intelligent.  It  is  not 
rationalized.  As  a  result  energy  is  wasted. 
In  any  strong  appetite  there  is  an  immense 
amount  of  power,  physical  and  psychical, 
stirred  up;  but  where  the  agent  does  not  an 
ticipate  the  ends  corresponding  to  this  power, 
it  is  undirected.  The  energy  expends  itself 
in  chance  channels  or  according  to  some  acci 
dental  stimulus.  The  organism  is  exhausted, 
and  nothing  positive  or  objective  is  accom 
plished.  The  disturbance  or  agitation  is  out 
of  proportion  to  any  ends  reached.  All  there 
is  to  show  for  such  a  vast  excitation  of  energy 
is  the  momentary  satisfaction  felt  in  its  stimu 
lation  and  expenditure. 
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Even  as  regards  this  blind  appetite,  there 
is,  however,  a  decided  difference  of  type  be 
tween  the  lower  animals  and  man.  In  the 
animals,  while  the  appetite  is  not  conscious 
of  its  own  end,  it  none  the  less  seeks  that 
end  by  a  sort  of  harmony  pre-established  in 
the  animal  structure.  Fear  serves  the  animal 
as  a  stimulus  to  flight  or  to  seeking  cover. 
Anger  serves  it  for  purposes  of  attack  and 
defence.  It  is  a  very  unusual  occurrence  when 
the  feeling  gets  the  better  of  the  animal  and 
causes  it  to  waste  its  powers  uselessly.  But 
of  the  blind  feelings  in  the  human  being  it 
is  to  be  said  that  most  of  them  require  adjust 
ment  before  they  are  of  any  regular,  permanent 
service.  There  is  no  doubt  that  fear  or  anger 
may  be  rendered  useful  to  the  man  as  they  are 
to  the  animal.  But  in  the  former  case  they 
have  to  be  trained  to  this  use;  in  the  latter 
they  originally  possess  it.  The  ultimate  func 
tion  of  anger  is  undoubtedly  to  do  away  with 
obstacles  hindering  the  process  of  realization, 
but  in  a  child  the  exhibition  of  anger  is  almost 
sure  to  leave  the  object,  the  obstacle,  untouched 
and  to  exhaust  the  child.  The  blind  feeling 
needs  to  be  rationalized.  The  agent  has  to 
become  conscious  of  the  end  or  object  and 
control  his  aroused  powers  by  conscious  refer 
ence  to  it. 

For    the    process   of    self-expression    to    be 
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effective  and  mechanical,  there  must,  in  other 
words,  be  a  consciousness  of  both  end  and 
means.  Whenever  there  is  difficulty  in  effect 
ing1  adjustment  of  means  and  ends,  the  agent 
is  thrown  into  a  condition  of  emotion.  When 
ever  we  have  on  one  side  the  idea  correspond 
ing  to  some  end  or  object,  and  whenever  we 
have  on  the  other  side  a  stirring  up  of  the 
active  impulses  and  habits,  together  with  a 
tendency  of  the  latter  to  focus  themselves  at 
once  upon  the  former,  there  we  have  a  dis 
turbance  or  agitation,  known  on  its  psychical 
side  as  emotion.  It  is  a  commonplace  that, 
as  fast  as  habit  gets  definitely  formed  in  rela 
tion  to  its  own  special  end,  the  feeling  element 
drops  out.  But  now  let  the  usual  end  to  which 
the  habit  is  adapted  be  taken  away  and  a 
sudden  demand  be  made  for  the  old  habit 
to  become  a  means  toward  a  new  end,  and 
emotional  stress  at  once  becomes  urgent.  The 
active  side  is  all  stirred  up,  but  neither  dis 
charges  itself  at  once,  without  any  end,  nor 
yet  directs  itself  toward  any  accustomed  end. 
The  result  is  tension  between  habit  and  aim, 
between  impulse  and  idea,  between  means  and 
end.  This  tension  is  the  essential  feature  of 
emotion. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  account  that  the 
function  of  emotion  is  to  secure  a  sufficient 
arousing  of  energy  in  critical  periods  of  the 
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life  of  the  agent.  When  the  end  is  new  or 
unusual  and  there  is  great  difficulty  in  attend 
ing  to  it,  the  natural  tendency  would  be  to 
let  it  go  or  turn  away  from  it.  But  the 
very  newness  of  the  end  often  represents  the 
importance  of  the  demand  that  is  being  made. 
To  neglect  the  end  would  be  a  serious,  if  not 
fatal,  matter  for  the  agent.  The  very  difficulty 
in  effecting  the  adjustment  sends  out  succes 
sive  waves  of  stimuli,  which  call  into  play 
more  impulses  and  habits,  thus  re-enforcing  the 
powers,  resources,  at  the  agent's  command. 
The  function  of  emotion  is  thus  to  brace  or 
re-enforce  the  agent  in  coping  with  the  novel 
element  in  unexpected  and  immediate  situa 
tions. 

The  normal  moral  outcome  is  found  in  a 
balance  between  the  excitation  and  the  ideal. 
If  the  former  is  too  weak  or  diffused,  the 
agent  lacks  in  motor  power.  If  it  is  rela 
tively  too  strong,  the  agent  is  not  able  to 
handle  the  powers  which  have  been  stirred 
up.  He  is  more  or  less  beside  himself.  He 
is  carried  away  by  the  extent  of  his  own  agi 
tation.  He  relapses,  in  other  words,  into  the 
phase  of  blind  feeling. 

Desire  cannot  be  identified  with  mere  impulse 
or  with  blind  feeling.  Desire  differs  from  the 
appetite  of  the  animal  in  that  it  is  always  con 
scious,  at  least  dimly,  of  its  own  end.  When 
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the  agent  is  in  the  condition  known  as  desire, 
he  is  conscious  of  some  object  ahead  of  him, 
and  the  consciousness  of  this  object  serves  to 
re-enforce  his  active  tendencies.  The  thought 
of  the  desired  object  serves,  in  a  word,  to  stim 
ulate  the  means  necessary  to  its  attainment. 
While  desire  is  thus  not  a  purely  impulsive 
state,  neither,  of  course,  is  it  a  purely  intellec 
tual  one.  The  object  may  be  present  in  con 
sciousness,  but  it  is  simply  contemplated  as 
an  object;  if  it  does  not  serve  as  stimulus  to 
activity,  it  occupies  a  purely  aesthetic  or  theo 
retic  place.  At  most  it  will  arouse  only  a  pious 
wish  or  a  vague  sentimental  longing,  not  an 
active  desire. 

The  true  moral  function  of  desire  is  thus 
identical  with  that  of  emotion,  of  which,  indeed, 
it  is  only  one  special  phase.  Its  place  in  the 
moral  life  is  to  arouse  energy,  to  stimulate  the 
means  necessary  to  accomplish  the  realization 
of  ends  otherwise  purely  theoretic  or  aesthetic. 
Our  desires  in  a  given  direction  simply  measure 
the  hold  which  certain  ends  or  ideas  have  upon 
us.  They  exhibit  the  force  of  character,  the 
Drang  in  that  direction.  They  test  the  sincerity 
of  character.  A  produced  end  which  does  not 
awaken  desire  is  a  mere  pretension.  It  indi 
cates  a  growing  division  of  character,  a  threat 
ening  hypocrisy. 

The  moral  treatment  of  desire,  like  that  of 
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emotion,  involves  securing  a  balance.  Desire 
tends  continually  to  overdo  itself.  It  marks 
energy  stirred  up  to  serve  as  means;  but  the 
energy  once  stirred  up  tends  to  express  itself 
on  its  own  account  independently  of  the  end. 
Desire  is  greedy,  lends  itself  to  over-hastiness, 
and  unless  watched  makes  the  agent  over- 
hasty.  It  runs  away  with  him.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  contemplation  of  the  end  stir 
up  the  impulses  and  habits ;  the  consciousness 
of  the  end  must  also  abide,  after  they  are  ex 
cited,  to  direct  the  energy  called  into  being. 

We  thus  get  a  criterion  for  the  normal  posi 
tion  of  pleasure  in  relation  to  desire.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  desire  is  always  more 
or  less  pleasurable.  It  is  pleasurable  in  so 
far  as  the  end  of  self-expression  is  present 
in  consciousness.  For  the  end  defines  satisfac 
tion,  and  any  conception  of  it  awakens,  there 
fore,  an  image  of  satisfaction,  which,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  is  itself  pleasurable.  The  use  of  this 
pleasure  is  to  give  the  end  such  a  hold  upon 
the  agent  that  it  may  pass  over  from  its  ideal 
condition  into  one  of  actualization.  Normal 
pleasure  has  a  strictly  instrumental  place.  It 
is  due  to  the  thought  of  the  end  on  one  side, 
and  it  contributes  to  the  practical  efficiency 
of  the  end  on  the  other.  In  the  case  of  self- 
indulgence  the  end  is  used  simply  to  excite  the 
pleasurable  state  of  consciousness,  and,  having 
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done  this,  is  thereafter  denied.  Pleasure,  in 
stead  of  serving  to  hold  the  mind  to  the  end,  is 
now  made  itself  the  end. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  connection  of 
this  with  the  question  of  interest?  Precisely 
this :  In  the  analysis  of  desire  we  are  brought 
back  exactly  to  the  question  of  mediate  interest. 
Normal  desire  is  simply  a  case  of  properly  me 
diated  interest.  The  problem  of  attaining  the 
proper  balance  between  the  impulses  on  one 
side  and  an  ideal  or  end  on  the  other  is  just  the 
question  of  getting  enough  interest  in  the  end 
to  prevent  a  too  sudden  expenditure  of  the 
waste  energy — to  direct  this  excited  energy  so 
that  it  shall  be  tributary  to  realizing  the  end. 
Here  the  interest  in  the  end  is  taken  over  into 
the  means.  Interest,  in  other  words,  marks 
the  fact  that  the  emotional  force  aroused  is 
functioning.  This  is  our  definition  of  interest; 
it  is  impulse  functioning  with  reference  to  an 
idea  of  self-expression. 

Interest  in  the  end  indicates  that  desire  is 
both  calmed  and  steadied.  Over-greedy  desire, 
like  over-anxious  aversion,  defeats  itself.  The 
youthful  hunter  is  so  anxious  to  kill  his  game, 
he  is  so  stimulated  by  the  thought  of  reaching 
his  end,  that  he  cannot  control  himself  suffi 
ciently  to  take  steady  aim.  He  shoots  wild. 
The  successful  hunter  is  not  the  one  who  has 
lost  interest  in  his  end,  in  killing  the  game, 
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but  the  one  who  is  able  to  translate  this  interest 
completely  over  into  the  means  necessary  to  ac 
complish  his  purpose.  It  is  no  longer  the  kill 
ing  of  the  game  that  occupies  his  consciousness 
by  itself,  but  the  thought  of  the  steps  he  has  to 
perform.  The  means,  once  more,  have  been 
identified  with  the  end;  the  desire  has  become 
mediate  interest.  The  ideal  dies  as  bare  ideal, 
to  live  again  in  instrumental  powers. 

So  far  we  have  been  discussing  the  process  of 
mediated  self-expression  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  means.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  same 
process,  throwing  the  emphasis  of  our  analysis 
on  the  side  of  the  end.  Because  of  the  length 
of  the  foregoing  discussion  we  may  here  briefly 
consider  the  end  or  ideal,  on  the  sides,  respec 
tively,  of  its  origin  and  its  function. 

First,  its  origin.  The  ideal  is  normally  a 
projection  of  the  active  powers.  'It  is  not 
generated  in  a  vacuum  nor  introduced  into 
the  mind  from  outside  impulses  and  habits 
actually  striving  for  expression.  It  is  simply 
these  active  powers  getting  off  and  looking  at 
themselves  to  see  what  they  are  like;  to  see 
what  they  are  upon  the  whole,  permanently,  in 
their  final  bearings,  and  not  simply  as  they  are 
at  the  moment  and  in  their  relative  isolation. 
The  ideal,  in  other  words,  is  the  self-conscious 
ness  of  the  impulse.  It  is  its  self-interpretation ; 
its  value  in  terms  of  possible  realization. 
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Hence,  secondly,  its  function.  If  the  ideal  had 
its  genesis  independent  of  the  active  powers,  it 
is  impossible  to  see  how  it  could  ever  get  to 
work.  The  psychical  machinery  by  which  it 
should  cease  to  be  barely  an  ideal,  and  be 
come  an  actuality,  would  be  wanting.  But 
just  because  the  ideal  is  normally  the  projec 
tion  of  the  active  powers  into  intellectual  terms, 
the  ideal  inevitably  possesses  active  quality. 
This  dynamic  factor  is  present  to  stay.  Its 
appearance  as  motive  is  not  anything  different 
in  kind  from  its  appearance  as  ideal.  Motiva 
tion  is  just  the  realization  of  the  active  value 
originally  attaching  to  it. 

In  other  words,  when  the  ideal  has  the  func 
tion  of  motive  (a  power  inducing  to  activity), 
we  have  precisely  the  same  fact,  viewed  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  end,  that  we  have  just 
now  considered  as  the  passing  over  of  desire 
into  mediate  interest  when  viewing  it  from  the 
side  of  the  means.  So  long  as  the  ideal  does 
not  become  a  motive,  it  indicates  that  the  ideal 
itself  is  not  yet  definitely  formed.  There  is 
conflict  of  ideals.  The  agent  has  two  pos 
sible  ends  before  him,  one  corresponding  to 
one  set  of  his  active  powers,  and  another  to 
another  set  of  impulses  or  habits.  Thought, 
reflection,  is  not  focused,  accordingly,  in  any 
single  direction.  The  self  has  not  yet  found  it 
self.  It  does  not  know  what  it  really  wants.  It 
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is  in  process  of  tentative  self-expression,  first 
trying  on  one  self  and  then  another  to  see  how 
they  fit.  The  attainment  of  a  single  purpose  or 
the  defining  of  one  final  idea  indicates  the  self 
has  found  its  unity  of  expression.  At  this  exact 
point  the  ideal,  having  no  longer  any  opposition 
to  hold  it  back,  begins  to  show  itself  in  overt 
action.  The  ideal  has  become  a  motive.  The 
interest  in  the  end  is  now  taken  over  into  the 
impulses  and  habits,  and  they  become  the  pre 
sent  ends.  Motive  is  the  interest  in  the  ideal 
mediated  into  impulse  and  habit. 

Normal  effort  is  precisely  this  self-realizing 
tendency  of  the  ideal — its  struggle  to  pass  over 
into  motive.  The  empty  or  formal  ideal  is  the 
end  which  is  not  suggested  by,  or  does  not 
grow  out  of,  the  agent's  active  powers.  Lack 
ing  any  dynamic  qualities,  it  does  not  assert 
itself;  it  does  not  become  a  motor,  a  motive. 
But  whenever  the  ideal  is  really  a  projection  or 
translation  of  self-expression,  it  must  strive  to 
assert  itself.  It  must  persist  through  obstacles, 
and  endeavour  to  transform  obstacles  into  means 
of  its  own  realization.  The  degree  of  its  persist 
ency  simply  marks  the  extent  to  which  it  is  in 
reality,  and  not  simply  in  name,  a  true  ideal  or 
conceived  form  of  self-expression. 

The  matter  of  good  intentions  or  "  meaning 
well"  affords  a  good  illustration  of  this  prin 
ciple.  When  a  person  who  has  outwardly 
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failed  in  his  duty  offers  his  good  intentions 
as  a  justification  or  palliation  of  conduct, 
what  determines  whether  or  no  his  excuse 
shall  be  accepted?  Is  it  not  precisely  whether 
he  can  or  can  not  show  effort  on  the  part  of 
his  intention,  his  ideal,  to  realize  itself,  and 
can  show  obstacles  intervening1  from  without 
which  have  prevented  its  expression  up  to 
the  point  of  overt  realization?  If  he  can 
not  show  overwhelming  interference  from  with 
out,  we  have  a  right  to  conclude  either  that 
the  agent  is  attempting  to  deceive  us  or 
else  is  self-deceived — that  his  so-called  good 
intention  was  in  reality  but  a  vague  sentimental 
wish  or  else  a  secondhanded  reference  to  some 
conventional  ideal  which  had  no  real  hold  upon 
him.  We  always  use  the  persistence  of  an 
end  against  obstacles  as  a  test  of  its  vitality, 
its  genuineness. 

On  the  other  hand,  effort,  in  the  sense  of 
strain  because  of  lack  in  interest,  is  evidence 
of  the  abnormal  use  of  effort.  The  necessity 
of  effort  in  this  sense  indicates  that  the  end 
nominally  held  up  is  not  recognized  as  a  form 
of  self-expression — that  it  is  external  to  the  self 
and  hence  fails  in  interest.  The  conscious  stir 
ring  up  of  effort  marks  simply  the  unreal  strain 
necessarily  involved  in  any  attempt  to  reach  an 
end  which  is  not  part  and  parcel  of  the  self  s 
own  process.  The  strain  is  always  artificial ; 
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it  requires  external  stimulation  of  some  sort 
or  other  to  keep  it  going,  and  always  leads 
to  exhaustion.  Not  only  does  effort  in  its 
true  sense  play  no  part  in  moral  training,  but 
it  plays  a  distinctly  immoral  part.  The  exter 
nality  of  the  end,  as  witnessed  in  its  failure 
to  arouse  the  active  impulses  and  to  persist 
toward  its  own  realization,  makes  it  impossible 
that  any  strain  to  attain  this  end  should  have 
&ny  other  than  a  relatively  immoral  motive. 
Only  selfish  fear,  the  dread  of  some  external 
power,  or  else  purely  mechanical  habit,  or  else 
the  hope  of  some  external  reward,  some  more 
or  less  subtle  form  of  bribery,  can  be  really  a 
motive  in  any  such  instance. 

We  thus  see  how  the  theories  of  pleasure 
as  a  motive  and  artificial  effort  as  a  motive 
have  the  same  practical  outcome.  The  theory 
of  strain  always  involves  some  reference  to 
either  pleasure  or  pain  as  the  real  controlling 
motive.  And  the  theory  of  pleasure,  because 
of  its  lack  of  an  intrinsic  end  which  holds  and 
directs  the  powers,  has  continually  to  fall  back 
upon  some  external  inducement  to  excite  the 
flagging  powers.  It  is  a  commonplace  in 
morals  that  no  one  puts  forth  more  effort  with 
less  avail  than  the  habitual  seeker  after  pleasure. 

The  outcome  of  our  psychological  analysis 
is  thus  identical  with  the  results  reached  by 
consideration  of  the  practical  educational  side. 
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There  we  found  that  the  appeal  to  making 
things  interesting,  to  stirring  up  pleasure  in 
things  not  of  themselves  interesting,  leads  as 
a  matter  of  common  experience  to  alternation 
of  overstimulation  and  dull  apathy.  Here  we 
find  that  the  desire  for  pleasure  as  an  end 
leads  necessarily  to  the  stirring  up  of  energies- 
uselessly  on  one  side,  and  the  undirected, 
wasteful  expenditure  of  energies  on  the  other. 

On  the  educational  side  we  saw  that  the 
appeal  to  the  sheer  force  of  "will",  so-called 
apart  from  any  interest  in  the  object,  means 
the  formation  of  habits  of  divided  attention — 
the  mechanical  doing  of  certain  things  in  a 
purely  external  way  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
riotous,  uncontrolled  play  of  imagery  on  the 
other.  On  the  psychological  side  we  find  that 
interest  in  an  end  or  object  simply  means  that 
the  self  is  finding  its  own  movement  or  outlet 
in  a  certain  direction,  and  that  consequently 
there  is  a  motive  for  effort,  for  putting  forth 
energy,  in  realizing  the  desirable  end. 

On  the  educational  side  we  were  led  to 
assume  that  normal  interest  and  effort  are 
identical  with  the  process  of  self-expression. 
We  have  now  through  the  process  of  mediated 
self-expression  secured  a  fairly  adequate  psy 
chological  justification  for  that  practical  postu 
late  of  education. 
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III 

Current  discussions  as  to  the  relation  of  in 
terest  to  moral  training  have  centred  largely 
about  the  relative  merits  of  the  Kantian  and 
Herbartian  theories  of  desire  and  will.  So  far 
as  I  can  see,  as  between  the  two  theories,  it 
is  a  case  of  six  of  one  and  half  a  dozen  of 
the  other.  Judged  by  the  outcome  of  the 
previous  discussion,  neither  theory  has  an 
adequate  conception  either  of  interest  or  of 
moral  volition. 

The  criticisms  of  the  Kantian  theory  have 
been  so  thoroughly  worked  out  by  Hegel  and 
Schleiermacher,  in  Germany,  and  recently  by 
Bradley,  Green,  and  Caird,  in  England,  that 
we  need  here  give  only  a  very  brief  summary. 
Kant  holds  that  the  sole  end  or  object  of  de 
sire  is  pleasure;  that  desire,  in  other  words, 
is  always  self-seeking  in  the  bad  sense  of  that 
term.  The  end  set  up  by  desire  must,  there 
fore,  be  excluded  from  any  share  in  moral 
motivation.  The  agent  must  take  the  moral 
law,  the  end  laid  down  by  reason,  not  only 
as  his  end,  but  also  as  his  motive.  But  all 
special  ends  are  excluded  from  the  end  of 
reason,  because  they  are  empirical  and  not 
adequate  to  the  necessity  and  universality  of 
reason.  Reason  thus  becomes  purely  formal. 
It  is  empty,  having  no  content. 
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It  should  hardly  be  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
the  inadequacy  of  a  theory  which  excludes  all 
specific  concrete  ends  from  forming  the  con 
tent  of  the  moral  motive.  Such  a  theory  would 
have,  as  its  practical  outcome,  only  the  deifi 
cation  of  mere  good  intentions  on  one  side,  or 
else  the  setting  up  of  hard  and  fixed  rules  on 
the  other.  The  inefficiency  of  such  a  theory  for 
the  purpose  of  the  educator  also  goes  without 
saying.  It  is  not  the  work  of  the  educator  of 
children  to  fix  their  attention  upon  abstract 
morality  or  to  induce  them  to  act  with  the 
formal  law  of  duty  as  their  controlling  motive. 
It  is  rather  his  business  to  get  the  children  to 
realize  what  the  general  abstract  demands  of 
morality  require  in  very  special  and  concrete 
instances,  and  to  give  them  such  an  interest 
in  these  specific  moral  ends  as  will  endow  them 
with  motor  power.  Kant's  theory  absolutely 
fails  to  supply  any  guidance  as  to  method  in 
this  respect.  The  teacher  who  attempted  to 
work  by  it  would  inevitably,  so  far  as  he  in 
fluenced  pupils  at  all,  make  them  into  either 
sentimentalists  or  prigs.  He  would  make  them 
self-conscious  in  the  bad  sense  of  that  term — 
concerned,  that  is  to  say,  with  their  own  atti 
tude  toward  morality  rather  than  with  con 
duct  itself. 

One  or  two  points  in  Kant's  psychology  are, 
however,  perhaps  worth  remark.  On  the  one 
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hand  we  have  his  assumption  that  the  whole 
impulsive,  appetitive,  desiring  nature  of  man 
works  toward  moral  evil,  is  selfish.  The 
dualism  between  sense  and  reason,  which  is 
the  essence  of  his  theory  of  knowledge,  reap 
pears  also  in  his  critique  of  will.  The  self  is 
split  in  two.  It  has  one  phase  which  is  only 
particular,  and  another  phase  which  is  merely 
universal.  All  this  is  assumption  without 
justification  from  either  the  biological,  or 
psychological,  or  the  logical  point  of  view. 
Biologically,  impulse  and  appetite  represent, 
not  a  striving  for  pleasure,  but  a  striving  to 
maintain  and  further  the  life  process.  Psy 
chologically,  impulse  is  always  a  means,  an 
instrument,  for  realizing  an  end.  Pleasure 
arrives,  not  as  its  animating  and  intended 
aim,  but  as  an  accompaniment  of  the  putting 
forth  of  activity.  Logically,  the  particular  has 
to  be  conceived  as  one  specified  mode  of  activity 
of  an  organic  whole;  the  universal  as  the 
principle  which  organizes  particulars  into  the 
unified  whole. 

Moreover,  when  we  take  the  particular  kind 
of  interest  which  Kant  does  finally  admit,  its 
inadequacy  to  the  needs  of  the  educator  is 
glaring.  Reverence  for  the  moral  law  is  the 
one  form  of  emotion  which  Kant  admits.  But 
this  interest  is  of  necessity  a  late  one  in  the 
process  of  development.  Observation,  both  of 
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the  race  and  of  the  individual,  justifies  this 
statement.  Given  a  moral  character  already 
formed,  an  appeal  to  this  interest  undoubtedly 
has  value — especially  in  critical  periods  of  moral 
stress;  for  it  may  be  questioned  whether  in 
the  great  mass  of  the  acts  even  of  the  mature 
character  it  would  be  advisable  to  bring  in 
distinct  consciousness  of  moral  law,  rather 
than  to  trust  to  the  value  lying  in  the  ends 
themselves.  But  the  problem  for  the  educator 
is  not  how  to  reach  the  formed  character  in 
which  reverence  for  the  moral  law  as  such  has 
any  meaning.  The  problem  for  him  is  how 
to  utilize  present  interests  and  special  ends  so 
that  there  may  grow  out  of  them  in  due  time 
such  a  sense  of  law  and  of  the  claims  of  law 
as  to  hold  and  re-enforce  character  in  critical 
periods  of  temptation. 

We  find  the  Herbartian  claiming  the  follow 
ing  things :  First,  interest  is  psychical  activity. 
It  is  an  inner  animation  of  the  self,  a  stirring 
up  of  the  self.  In  the  satisfaction  of  interest, 
pleasure  is  felt  and  mental  ease  of  operation 
is  furthered.  Second,  it  is  attached  to  the 
object  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  because  of 
what  the  object  may  do  in  serving  further 
ends.  Genuine  interest,  according  to  the  Her- 
bartians,  is  always  immediate;  absorbed,  that 
is,  in  the  value  of  the  object.  It  is  involuntary 
— that  is,  precedes,  and  is  independent  of,  the 
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awakening  of  any  desire.  Mediate  interest  is 
what  is  usually  termed  an  impure  interest, 
attaching  not  to  the  object  for  its  own  sake, 
but  for  its  usefulness  in  reaching  more  remote 
ends  of  pleasure  or  of  success.  Third,  interest 
is  the  means  by  which  certain  ideas  and  certain 
connections  between  ideas  can  be  so  established 
and  re-enforced  as  to  become  practically  in 
fluential  in  directing  the  child's  conduct. 

All  this  seems  to  me  sound  educational 
sense.  Make  allowance  for  the  different  use 
of  the  terms  immediate  and  mediate  interest, 
and  it  agrees  substantially  with  the  analysis 
already  given.  But  when  the  Herbartian  dis 
cusses  the  psychology  of  interest,  we  find  an 
account  which  not  only  does  not  justify  pre 
vious  statements,  but  actually  contradicts  them. 

According  to  this  psychological  view,  interest 
is  not  psychical  activity,  but  is  a  product  of 
the  actions  and  reactions  of  ideas.  Interest 
is  simply  one  case  of  feeling,  and  all  the  feel 
ing  depends  upon  the  mechanism  of  ideas. 
In  his  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  "faculty" 
psychology,  Herbart  denies  any  original  or 
primitive  character  to  either  impulse  or  feel 
ing.  Interest  from  this  point  of  view  is  an 
outcome,  a  result  only.  It  may  be  said  to  be 
the  end  of  education,  but  it  cannot  possibly 
be  a  means,  a  motive.  Instead  of  directing 
ideas,  it  is  their  passive  reflex. 
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When  some  idea  (Vorstellung]  is  crowded 
below,  or  down  toward,  the  threshold  of  con 
sciousness,  it  strains  against  the  counteracting 
ideas.  The  idea,  having  no  force  per  se,  be 
comes  a  force  through  pressure,  and  through 
the  resistance  of  self-preservation  it  exerts 
against  such  pressure.  In  this  forward  and 
backward  striving  of  the  ideas  some  ideas 
fuse;  the  new  and  the  old  join  hands.  This 
fusion  (the  essence  of  apperception)  gives  a 
certain  pleasure,  the  sense  of  ease.  Hence  a 
peculiar  kind  of  feeling,  known  as  interest. 
The  demand,  not  for  any  special  Vorstellung^ 
but  for  the  repetition  of  the  apperceptive 
process,  for  the  repetition  of  this  junction 
between  new  and  old  (because  of  its  peculiar 
pleasure?),  is  interest.  It  is  the  need  to 
occupy  itself  further  with  the  same  activity. 

In  other  words,  interest  is  attached  in  no 
sense  to  the  content  of  the  ideas,  aiming  at 
appreciating  their  intrinsic  values,  but  depends 
wholly  on  the  formal  interaction  of  the  ideas; 
it  accompanies  the  apperceptive  process  as 
such,  independently  of  the  particular  set  of 
ideas  apperceived. 

The  weakness  both  of  Herbartian  psychology 
and  pedagogy  seems  to  me  to  lie  just  here — 
in  giving  the  idea  a  sort  of  external  existence, 
a  ready-made  character,  an  existence  and  a 
content  not  dependent  upon  previous  individ- 
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ual  activity.  It  abstracts  the  idea  from  impulses 
and  the  activity  that  results  from  them,  just 
as  does  the  Kantian  theory.  The  Kantian 
ideas  have  the  advantage  on  the  side  of  scope, 
of  comprehensiveness;  the  Herbartian  Vorstel- 
lungen  have  it  on  the  side  of  definiteness,  of 
immediate  availability.  But  both  doctrines 
fail  to  recognize  the  genesis  of  the  ideas,  the 
conceived  ends,  out  of  concrete  spontaneous 
action;  and  equally  fail  to  recognize  their 
function  as  being  the  guides  and  directors 
of  the  instinctive  tendencies  to  action. 

Herbartianism  seems  to  me  essentially  a 
schoolmaster's  psychology,  not  the  psychology 
of  a  child.  It  is  the  natural  expression  of  a 
nation  laying  great  emphasis  upon  authority 
and  upon  the  formation  of  individual  character 
in  distinct  and  recognized  subordination  to  the 
ethical  demands  made  in  war  and  in  civil  ad 
ministration  by  that  authority.  It  is  not  the 
psychology  of  a  nation  which  professes  to 
believe  that  every  individual  has  within  him 
the  principle  of  authority,  and  that  order 
means  co-ordination,  not  subordination.  It 
would  be  folly  not  to  recognize  to  the  full  all 
the  Herbartians  say  about  the  moral  impor 
tance  of  forming  certain  ideas  and  certain 
relationships  among  ideas,  and  the  extent  to 
which  character  may  be  formed  or  disinte 
grated  through  the  right  and  wrong  use  of 
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the  intellectual  side  of  instruction  in  both  its 
form  and  content.  But  just  as  our  psychology 
shows  us  that  ideas  arise  in  order  to  define  the 
course  of  activity,  and  serve  to  direct  that  acti 
vity  in  new  expressions,  so  we  need  a  pedagogy 
v/hich  shall  lay  more  emphasis  upon  securing  in 
the  school  the  conditions  of  direct  experience 
and  the  gradual  evolution  of  ideas  in  and 
through  the  constructive  activities ;  for  it  is  the 
extent  in  which  any  idea  is  a  projection  of 
natural  tendencies  that  measures  its  weight, 
its  motor  power,  its  interest. 

We  are  not  bound  up  to  the  one-sidedness 
of  either  Kant  or  Herbart,  on  the  historical, 
any  more  than  on  the  psychological,  side. 
We  may  go  back  to  Plato  and  Aristotle,  with 
their  assertion  that  "the  particular  training 
in  respect  to  pleasure  and  pain  which  leads 
one  to  take  pleasure  in,  to  love,  what  demands 
love,  and  to  feel  pain  in,  to  hate,  what  deserves 
hate,  is  education  ".  Or  we  may  go  ahead  to 
Hegel,  who  could  say  that  the  "actual  ration 
ality  of  heart  and  will  can  only  be  at  home 
in  the  universality  of  intellect",  and  yet  write 
as  follows:  "The  impulses  and  inclinations 
are  sometimes  contrasted,  quite  to  their  dis 
advantage,  with  the  morality  of  duty  for 
duty's  sake.  But  impulse  and  passion  are 
the  very  life  blood  of  all  action ;  they  are 
necessary  if  the  individual  is  to  be  really 
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concerned  in  his  end  and  its  execution.  The 
aim,  the  ideal,  with  which  '  morality '  has  to 
do  is,  as  such,  bare  content,  the  universal — 
an  inactive  thing.  It  finds  its  actualizing  in 
the  agent,  finds  it  only  when  the  aim  is  im 
manent  in  the  agent,  is  his  interest,  and — 
should  it  claim  to  engross  his  whole  efficient 
subjectivity — his  passion." 


IV 

It  only  remains  briefly  to  summarize  from 
the  educational  side  the  whole  discussion. 

INTEREST  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  TEACHER  AND 
TO  THE  CHILD 

We  are  often  told  that  the  doctrine  of  in 
terest  in  education  means  that  the  undeveloped, 
crude,  and  capricious  capacity  and  insight  of 
the  child  are  substituted  for  the  matured, 
trained,  and  wider  outlook  and  experience  of 
the  adult.  Our  previous  discussion  should 
enable  us  to  set  this  matter  to  rights.  There 
exist  natural  interests  on  the  part  of  the  child, 
due  in  part  to  the  stage  of  development  at 
which  he  is  arrived,  in  part  to  his  habits  pre 
viously  formed,  and  to  his  environment.  These 
are  relatively  crude,  uncertain,  and  transitory. 
Yet  they  are  all  there  is,  so  to  speak,  to  the 
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child;  they  are  all  the  teacher  has  to  appeal 
to ;  they  are  the  starting  points,  the  initiatives, 
the  working  machinery.  Does  it  follow  that 
the  teacher  is  to  accept  them  as  final;  to 
take  them  as  a  standard;  to  appeal  to  them 
in  the  sense  of  arousing  them  to  act  for 
their  own  satisfaction  just  as  they  are?  By 
no  means.  The  teacher  who  thus  interprets 
them  is  the  only  serious  enemy  the  idea  of  in 
terest  really  has.  The  significance  of  interest 
is  in  what  it  leads  to\  the  new  experiences  it 
makes  possible,  the  new  powers  it  tends  to 
form.  The  impulses  and  habits  of  the  child 
must  be  interpreted.  The  value  of  the  teacher 
is  precisely  that  with  wider  knowledge  and 
experience  he  may  see  them,  not  only  as 
beginnings,  but  also  in  their  outcome,  in 
their  possibilities,  that  is,  in  their  ideals. 
Here  is  Herbart's  many-sided  interest  with 
its  fivefold  classification.  Here  is  the  interest 
of  the  child  to  talk  about  himself  and  his 
wonderful  experiences,  and  his  friends  and 
their  remarkable  doings.  What  may  it  lead 
to?  What  is  its  possible  outcome?  Here 
is  his  interest  in  scribbling,  in  making  houses 
and  dogs  and  men.  What  does  it  amount  to, 
come  to?  And  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
To  answer  such  questions  as  these  is  not  only 
to  know  the  psychology  of  the  child.  It  is 
to  tax  to  the  utmost  the  wisdom  of  the  adult, 
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knowledge  of  history,  science,  and  the  resources 
of  art.  Subject-matter,  in  all  its  refinements 
and  comprehensiveness,  is  one  name  for  the 
answer  to  the  question :  What  shall  these 
dawning-  powers  amount  to?1 

But  it  is  a  long  road  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end,  from  the  child's  present  needs  and 
tastes  to  his  matured  growth.  The  ground 
must  be  travelled  step  by  step.  It  is  always 
to-day  in  the  teacher's  practice.  The  teacher 
must  be  able  to  see  to  what  immediate  and 
proximate  use  the  child's  interests  are  to  be 
put  in  order  that  he  may  be  moving  along 
the  desired  line,  in  the  desired  direction.  The 
interest  to  scribble  must  be  taken  advantage  of 
now,  not  in  order  that  ten  years  from  now 
he  shall  write  beautiful  letters,  or  do  fine  book 
keeping,  but  that  he  may  get  some  good  of 
it  now ;  may  effect  something  which  shall  open 
another  step  in  advance,  and  draw  him  on  from 
his  own  crudity.  This  utilizing  of  interest  and 
habit  to  make  of  it  something  fuller,  wider, 
something  more  refined  and  under  better  con 
trol,  might  be  defined  as  the  teacher's  whole 
duty.  And  the  teacher  who  always  utilizes 
interest  will  never  merely  indulge  it.  Interest 
in  its  reality  is  a  moving  thing,  a  thing  of 
growth,  of  richer  experience,  and  fuller  power. 

1  Compare,  for  this  and  the  following  pages,  The  School  and  the 
Child,  pp.  30-38. 
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Just  how  to  use  interest  to  secure  growth  in 
knowledge  and  in  efficiency  is  what  defines 
the  master  teacher.  Here  is  no  place  to  answer. 
But  it  is  obvious  from  our  previous  discussion 
that  there  will  be  a  distinction  according  as 
children  are  mainly  in  the  stage  of  direct  in 
terest,  when  means  and  end  lie  close  together, 
or  have  reached  a  capacity  for  indirect  interest, 
for  consciously  relating1  acts  and  ideas  to  one 
another,  and  interpreting  one  in  terms  of  the 
other.  The  first,  the  period  of  elementary  edu 
cation,  evidently  requires  that  the  child  shall 
be  taken  up  mainly  with  direct,  outgoing,  and 
positive  activity,  in  which  his  impulses  find  ful 
filment  and  are  thereby  brought  to  conscious 
value.  In  the  second,  the  time  of  secondary 
education,  there  is  basis  for  reflection,  for  con 
scious  formulation  and  generalization,  for  the 
back-turned  activity  of  the  mind  which  goes 
over  and  consciously  defines  and  relates  the 
elements  of  its  experience.  Here  the  teacher 
can  bring  the  child  to  consciousness  of  the 
larger  meaning  of  his  own  powers  and  ex 
periences,  not  simply  through  giving  them  such 
outlet  that  the  child  perceives  the  bearings, 
but  indirectly  and  vicariously  through  reflection 
upon  and  absorption  of  the  experiences  of 
others. 
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INTEREST    AND    DISCIPLINE 

Just  because  interest  is  an  outreaching  thing, 
a  thing  of  growth  and  expansion  in  the  realiza 
tion  of  impulse,  there  can  be  no  conflict  between 
its  genuine  utilization  and  the  securing  of  that 
power  and  efficiency  which  mark  the  trained 
mind — which  constitute  real  "  discipline  ".  Be 
cause  interests  are  something  that  have  to  be 
worked  out  in  life  and  not  merely  indulged  in 
themselves,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  difficul 
ties  and  obstacles  which  have  to  be  overcome, 
and  whose  overcoming  forms  "will"  and  de 
velops  the  flexible  and  firm  fibre  of  character. 
To  realize  an  interest  means  to  do  something, 
and  in  the  doing  resistance  is  met  and  must 
be  faced.  Only  difficulties  are  now  intrinsic; 
they  are  significant;  their  meaning  is  appre 
ciated  because  they  are  felt  in  their  relation  to 
the  impulse  or  habit  to  whose  out-working  they 
are  relevant.  Moreover,  for  this  reason,  there  is 
motive  to  gird  up  one's  self  to  meet  and  per 
sistently  to  deal  with  the  difficulties,  instead 
of  getting  discouraged  at  once,  or  half-con- 
sciously  resorting  to  some  method  of  evasion, 
or  having  to  resort  to  extraneous  motives  of 
hope  and  fear — motives  which,  because  ex 
ternal,  do  not  train  "will",  but  only  lead  to 
dependence  upon  others. 

The  absurdity  in  much  of  the  current  con- 
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ception  of  discipline  is  that  it  supposes  (i) 
that  unrelated  difficulties,  tasks  that  are  only 
and  merely  tasks,  problems  that  are  made  up 
to  be  problems,  give  rise  to  educative  effort,  or 
direction  of  energy;  and  (2)  that  power  exists 
and  can  be  trained  at  large  apart  from  its 
application,  (i)  A  problem  is  a  mental  thing, 
a  psychical  thing;  it  involves  a  certain  mental 
attitude  and  process  on  the  part  of  the  one 
to  whom  it  presents  itself.  Nothing  is  made 
really  a  problem  by  being  labelled  such,  or 
because  it  presents  itself  as  such  to  a  teacher, 
or  even  because  it  is  "hard"  and  repulsive. 
To  appreciate  a  problem  as  such,  the  child 
must  feel  it  as  his  own  difficulty,  which  has 
arisen  within  and  out  of  his  own  experience, 
as  an  obstacle  which  he  has  to  overcome,  in 
order  to  secure  his  own  end,  the  integrity  and 
fullness  of  his  own  experience.  But  this  means 
that  problems  shall  arise  in  and  grow  out  of  the 
child's  own  impulses,  ideas,  habits,  out  of  his 
attempts  to  express  and  fulfil  them — out  of  his 
efforts  to  realize  his  interests,  in  a  word.  (2) 
There  is  discipline  or  trained  power  only  when 
there  is  power  to  use.  Any  other  conception  of 
"discipline"  reduces  it  even  below  the  level  of 
the  professional  gymnastic  performer — to  a  level 
of  monkey  tricks.  If  there  be  anyone  who 
gives  up  his  whole  life  to  getting  skill  in  the 
solution  of  charades  and  enigmas  in  the  puzzle 

(0108)  9 
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columns  of  magazines,  puzzles  which  are  in 
vented  ad  hoc,  just  to  be  puzzles,  he  is  the 
one  who  answers  to  much  in  the  current  notion 
of  mental  discipline.  But  such  a  conception 
does  not  need  to  be  argued  against.  There 
is  only  discipline  when  one  can  put  his  powers 
economically,  freely,  and  fully  at  work  upon 
work  that  is  intrinsically  worth  doing.  The 
failure  of  mathematics  to  fulfil  its  boasted  func 
tion  of  discipline  is  largely  due  precisely  just 
to  this  isolation  from  application.  The  child 
who  juggles  glibly  with  complex  fractions  may 
easily  fail  utterly  at  running  across  the  simplest 
sort  of  case  in  actual  life.  He  "  never  had  that 
kind  before";  or  he  doesn't  know  "what  rule 
to  use  ".  Discipline  at  large  he  has  plenty  and 
to  spare;  discipline  in  capacity  to  adjust  his 
own  knowledge  and  habits  to  the  difficulties 
that  arise  in  the  natural  course  of  experience 
he  has  little  of.  It  would  be  ludicrous  were 
it  not  pathetic — and  often  tragic.  But  this 
separation  of  school  power  and  school  discipline 
from  the  everyday  work  and  requirements  of 
the  world  is  inevitable  when  it  is  thought  to 
secure  discipline  by  making  up  intellectual  prob 
lems  per  se,  instead  of  securing  the  conditions 
which  compel  them  to  arise  in  the  working  out 
of  the  child's  own  experience. 
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CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion  we  may  say  that  little  can  be 
accomplished  by  setting-  up  interest  as  an  end 
in  itself.  As  it  is  said  about  happiness,  so  with 
interest — it  is  best  got  when  it  is  least  con 
sciously  aimed  at.  The  thing1  to  do  is  to  get 
at  the  conditions  that  lie  back  of  and  compel 
interest — the  child's  own  powers  and  needs, 
and  the  instruments  and  materials  of  their 
realization.  If  we  can  find  the  child's  urgent 
impulses  and  habits,  if  we  can  set  them  at  work 
in  a  fruitful  and  orderly  way,  by  supplying 
proper  environment,  we  shall  not  need  to  bother 
much  about  his  interests ;  they  will  mostly  take 
care  of  themselves.  And  so,  I  am  most  firmly 
convinced,  with  the  training  of  his  "will". 
The  fact  is,  this  supposed  divorce  of  interest 
and  will  has  its  roots  and  its  vitality  in  a  man- 
made  psychology,  which  has  erected  distinctions, 
due  to  its  own  analytic  abstractions,  into  in 
dependent  entities  and  faculties.  Any  way  we 
take  it,  there  is  only  person — man  or  child — at 
the  bottom  of  it  all,  and  whatever  really  trains 
that  person,  whatever  brings  order  and  power, 
initiative,  and  intelligence  into  his  experience, 
is  most  certainly  training  the  will.  We  may 
safely  leave  it  to  those  who  believe  there  is 
a  distinct  somewhat  named  will  in  the  human 
individual,  outside  of  and  apart  from  the  active 
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make-up  and  balance  of  the  individual,  to  invent 
ways  of  training  that  will.  For  those  who 
believe  that  will  is  the  name  given  to  a  certain 
attitude  and  process  of  the  whole  being,  to1 
power  of  initiative,  of  persistent  and  intelligent 
adjustment  of  means  to  end,  training  of  the  will 
means  whatever  tends  to  growth  in  indepen 
dence  and  firmness  of  action  conjoined  with 
sincere  deliberation  and  reasoned  insight. 


III.    PSYCHOLOGY 
AND   SOCIAL   PRACTICE1 

In  coming  before  you  I  had  hoped  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  psychology 
to  the  social  sciences — and  through  them  to 
social  practice,  to  life  itself.  Naturally,  in 
anticipation,  I  had  conceived  a  systematic 
exposition  of  fundamental  principles  covering 
the  whole  ground,  and  giving  every  factor  its 
due  rating  and  position.  That  discussion  is 
not  ready  to-day.  I  am  loath,  however,  com 
pletely  to  withdraw  from  the  subject,  especially 
as  there  happens  to  be  a  certain  phase  of 
it  with  which  I  have  been  more  or  less  prac 
tically  occupied  during  the  last  few  years.  I 
have  in  mind  the  relation  of  psychology  to 
education.  Since  education  is  primarily  a  so 
cial  affair,  and  since  educational  science  is 
first  of  all  a  social  science,  we  have  here  a 
section  of  the  whole  field.  In  some  respects 
there  may  be  an  advantage  in  approaching  the 
more  comprehensive  question  through  the  me 
dium  of  one  of  its  special  cases.  The  absence 

1  Address  of  the  President  before  the  American  Psychological 
Association  (meeting  at  New  Haven,  1899). 
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of  elaborated  and  coherent  view  may  be  made 
up  for  by  a  background  of  experience,  which 
shall  check  the  projective  power  of  reflective 
abstraction,  and  secure  a  translation  of  large 
words  and  ideas  into  specific  images.  This 
special  territory,  moreover,  may  be  such  as  to 
afford  both  sign-posts  and  broad  avenues  to 
the  larger  sphere  —  the  place  of  psychology 
among  the  social  sciences.  Because  I  antici 
pate  such  an  outcome,  and  because  I  shall 
make  a  survey  of  the  broad  field  from  the 
special  standpoint  taken,  I  make  no  apology  for 
presenting  this  discussion  to  an  association  of 
psychologists  rather  than  to  a  gathering  of 
educators. 

In  dealing  with  this  particular  question,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  have  in  mind  the  brilliant 
and  effective  discourses  recently  published  by 
my  predecessor  in  this  chair.1  I  shall  accord 
ingly  make  free  to  refer  to  points,  and  at  times 
to  words,  in  his  treatment  of  the  matter.  Yet, 
as  perhaps  I  hardly  need  say,  it  is  a  problem 
of  the  most  fundamental  importance  for  both 
psychology  and  social  theory  that  I  wish  to 
discuss,  not  any  particular  book  or  article. 
Indeed,  with  much  of  what  Dr.  Munsterberg 

1  Professor  Munsterberg  of  Harvard,  who  had  just  issued 
a  volume  entitled  Psychology  and  Life,  containing,  inter  alia, 
some  sharp  criticism  of  the  application  of  psychology  to  school 
ing. 
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says  about  the  uselessness  and  the  danger  for 
the  teacher  of  miscellaneous  scraps  of  child 
study,  of  unorganized  information  regarding 
the  nervous  system,  and  of  crude  and  uninter- 
preted  results  of  laboratory  experiment,  I  am 
in  full  agreement.  It  is  doubtless  necessary 
to  protest  against  a  hasty  and  violent  bolting 
of  psychological  facts  and  principles  which,  of 
necessity,  destroys  their  scientific  form.  It  is 
necessary  to  point  out  the  need  of  a  preliminary 
working  over  of  psychological  material,  adapt 
ing  it  to  the  needs  of  education.  But  these 
are  minor  points.  The  main  point  is  whether 
the  standpoint  of  psychological  science,  as  a 
study  of  mechanism,  is  indifferent  and  opposed 
to  the  demands  of  education  with  its  free  inter 
play  of  personalities  in  their  vital  attitudes  and 
aims. 


I 

The  school  practice  of  to-day  has  a  definite 
psychological  basis.  Teachers  are  already 
possessed  by  specific  psychological  assump 
tions  which  control  their  theory  and  their 
practice.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  intro 
duction  of  certain  educational  reforms  is  pre 
cisely  the  permeating  persistence  of  the  under 
lying  psychological  creed.  Traced  back  to 
its  psychological  ultimates,  there  are  two 
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controlling  bases  of  existing  methods  of  in 
struction.  One  is  the  assumption  of  a  funda 
mental  distinction  between  child  psychology 
and  the  adult  psychology  where  in  reality 
identity  reigns,  viz.  in  the  region  of  the  mo 
tives  and  conditions  which  make  for  mental 
power.  The  other  is  the  assumption  of  like 
ness  where  marked  difference  is  the  feature 
most  significant  for  educational  purposes;  I 
mean  the  specialization  of  aims  and  habits  in 
the  adult,  compared  with  the  absence  of  spe 
cialization  in  the  child,  and  the  connection  of 
undifferentiated  status  with  a  full  and  free 
growth  of  the  child.  Let  us  consider  this 
second  assumption  first. 

The  adult  is  primarily  a  person  with  a  cer 
tain  calling  and  position  in  life.  These  devolve 
upon  him  certain  specific  responsibilities  which 
he  has  to  meet,  and  call  into  play  certain 
formed  habits.  The  child  is  primarily  one 
whose  calling  is  growth.  He  is  concerned  with 
arriving  at  specific  ends  and  purposes  —  in 
stead  of  having  a  general  framework  already 
developed.  He  is  engaged  in  forming-  habits 
rather  than  in  definitely  utilizing  those  already 
formed.  Consequently  he  is  absorbed  in  get 
ting  that  all-around  contact  with  persons  and 
things,  that  range  of  acquaintance  with  the 
physical  and  ideal  factors  of  life,  which  shall 
afford  the  background  and  material  for  the 
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specialized  aims  and  pursuits  of  later  life.  He 
is,  or  should  be,  busy  in  the  formation  of  a 
flexible  variety  of  habits  whose  sole  immediate 
criterion  is  their  relation  to  full  growth,  rather 
than  in  acquiring  certain  skills  whose  value  is 
measured  by  their  reference  to  specialized 
technical  accomplishments.  This  is  the  radi 
cal  psychological  and  biological  distinction,  I 
take  it,  between  the  child  and  the  adult.  It  is 
because  of  this  distinction  that  children  are 
neither  psychological  nor  mentally  to  be  de 
scribed  as  "  little  men  and  women". 

The  full  recognition  of  this  distinction  means 
of  course  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  all 
school  materials  and  methods  for  the  facilita 
tion  of  full  normal  growth,  trusting  to  the  re 
sult  in  growth  to  provide  the  instrumentalities 
of  later  specialized  adaptation.  If  education 
means  the  period  of  prolonged  infancy,  it 
means  nothing  less  than  this.  But  look  at  our 
school  system  and  ask  whether  the  three  R's 
are  taught,  either  as  to  subject-matter  or  as  to 
method,  with  reference  to  growth,  to  its  pre 
sent  demands  and  opportunities;  or  as  techni 
cal  acquisitions  which  are  to  be  needed  in  the 
specialized  life  of  the  adult.  Ask  the  same 
questions  about  geography,  grammar,  and  his 
tory.  The  gap  between  psychological  theory 
and  the  existing  school  practice  becomes  pain 
fully  apparent.  We  readily  realize  the  extent 
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to  which  the  present  school  system  is  domi 
nated  by  carrying  over  into  child  life  a  stand 
point  and  method  which  are  significant  in  the 
psychology  of  the  adult. 

The  narrow  scope  of  the  traditional  elemen 
tary  curriculum,  the  premature  and  excessive 
use  of  logical  analytic  methods,  the  assump 
tion  of  ready-made  faculties  of  observation, 
memory,  attention,  &c.,  which  can  be  brought 
into  play  if  only  the  child  chooses  to  do  so, 
the  ideal  of  formal  discipline — all  these  can  be 
largely  explained  in  the  neglect  of  just  this 
psychological  distinction  between  the  child 
and  the  adult.  The  hold  of  these  affairs  upon 
the  school  is  so  fixed  that  it  is  impossible  to 
shake  it  in  any  fundamental  way,  excepting 
by  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  actual  psy 
chology  of  the  case.  This  appreciation  cannot 
be  confined  to  the  educational  leaders  and 
theorists.  No  individual  instructor  can  be 
sincere  and  whole-hearted,  to  say  nothing  of 
intelligent,  in  carrying  into  effect  the  needed 
reforms,  save  as  he  genuinely  understands 
the  scientific  basis  and  necessity  of  the  change. 

But  in  another  direction  there  is  the  as 
sumption  of  a  fundamental  difference:  namely, 
as  to  the  conditions  which  secure  intellectual 
and  moral  progress  and  power.  l  No  one 

1  I  owe  this  point  specifically  (as  well  as  others  more  gen 
erally)  to  my  friend  and  colleague,  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young. 
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seriously  questions  that,  with  an  adult,  power 
and  control  are  obtained  through  realization  of 
personal  ends  and  problems,  through  personal 
selection  of  means  and  materials  which  are 
relevant,  and  through  personal  adaptation  and 
application  of  what  is  thus  selected,  together 
with  whatever  of  experimentation  and  of  test 
ing  is  involved  in  this  effort.  Practically  every 
one  of  these  three  conditions  of  increase  in 
power  for  the  adult  is  denied  for  the  child. 
For  him  problems  and  aims  are  determined  by 
another  mind.  For  him  the  material  that  is 
relevant  and  irrelevant  is  selected  in  advance 
by  another  mind.  And,  upon  the  whole,  there 
is  such  an  attempt  to  teach  him  a  ready-made 
method  for  applying  his  material  to  the  solu 
tion  of  his  problems,  or  the  reaching  of  his 
ends,  that  the  factor  of  experimentation  is  re 
duced  to  the  minimum.  With  the  adult  we 
unquestioningly  assume  that  an  attitude  of 
personal  enquiry,  based  upon  the  possession 
of  a  problem  which  interests  and  absorbs,  is 
a  necessary  precondition  of  mental  growth. 
With  the  child  we  assume  that  the  precon 
dition  is  rather  the  willing  disposition  which 
makes  him  ready  to  submit  to  any  problem 
and  material  presented  from  without.  Alert 
ness  is  our  ideal  in  one  case;  docility  in  the 
other.  With  one  we  assume  that  power  of 
attention  develops  in  dealing  with  problems 
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which  make  a  personal  appeal,  and  through 
personal  responsibility  for  determining  what  is 
relevant.  With  the  other  we  provide  next  to 
no  opportunities  for  the  evolution  of  problems 
out  of  immediate  experience,  and  allow  next 
to  no  free  mental  play  for  selecting,  assorting, 
and  adapting  the  experiences  and  ideas  that 
make  for  their  solution.  How  profound  a  revo 
lution  in  the  position  and  service  of  textbook 
and  teacher,  and  in  methods  of  instruction  de 
pending  therefrom,  would  be  effected  by  a  sin 
cere  recognition  of  the  psychological  identity 
of  child  and  adult  in  these  respects  can  with 
difficulty  be  realized. 

Here  again  it  is  not  enough  that  the  edu 
cational  commanders  should  be  aware  of  the 
correct  educational  psychology.  The  rank  and 
file,  just  because  they  are  persons  dealing  with 
persons,  must  have  a  sufficient  grounding  in 
the  psychology  of  the  matter  to  realize  the 
necessity  and  the  significance  of  what  they  are 
doing.  Any  reform  instituted  without  such 
conviction  on  the  part  of  those  who. have  to 
carry  it  into  effect  would  never  be  undertaken 
in  good  faith,  nor  in  the  spirit  which  its  ideal 
inevitably  demands ;  consequently  it  could  lead 
only  to  disaster. 

At  this  point,  however,  the  issue  defines 
itself  somewhat  more  narrowly.  It  may  be 
true,  it  is  true,  we  are  told,  that  some  should 
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take  hold  of  psychological  methods  and  con 
clusions,  and  organize  them  with  reference  to 
the  assistance  which  they  may  give  to  the  cause 
of  education.  But,  we  are  told,  this  is  not  the 
work  of  the  teacher.  It  belongs  to  the  general 
educational  theorist:  the  middleman  between 
the  psychologist  and  the  educational  practi 
tioner.  He  should  put  the  matter  into  such 
shape  that  the  teacher  may  take  the  net  results 
in  the  form  of  advice  and  rules  for  action ;  but 
the  teacher  who  comes  in  contact  with  the  living 
personalities  must  not  assume  the  psychological 
attitude.  If  he  does,  he  reduces  persons  to 
objects,  and  thereby  distorts,  or  rather  destroys, 
the  ethical  relationship  which  is  the  vital  nerve 
of  instruction  (Psychology  and  Life,  p.  122,  and 
pp.  1 36-8).  i 

That  there  is  some  legitimate  division  of 
labour  between  the  general  educational  theor 
ist  and  the  actual  instructor,  there  is,  of  course, 
no  doubt.  As  a  rule,  it  will  not  be  the  one 
actively  employed  in  instruction  who  will  be 
most  conscious  of  the  psychological  basis  and 
equivalents  of  the  educational  work,  nor  most 
occupied  in  finding  the  pedagogical  rendering 
of  psychological  facts  and  principles.  Of  neces 
sity,  the  stress  of  interest  will  be  elsewhere. 
But  we  have  already  found  reason  for  question 
ing  the  possibility  of  making  the  somewhat  dif- 
1  Munsterberg,  as  above. 
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ferent  direction  of  interest  into  a  rig-id  dualism 
of  a  legislative  class  on  one  side  and  an  obedient 
subject  class  on  the  other.  Can  the  teacher 
ever  receive  "obligatory  prescriptions"?  Can 
he  receive  from  another  a  statement  of  the 
means  by  which  he  is  to  reach  his  ends,  and 
not  become  hopelessly  servile  in  his  attitude? 
Would  not  such  a  result  be  even  worse  than  the 
existing  mixture  of  empiricism  and  inspiration? 
—just  because  it  would  forever  fossilize  the 
empirical  element  and  dispel  the  inspiration 
which  now  quickens  routine.  Can  a  passive, 
receptive  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  instructor 
(suggesting  the  soldier  awaiting  orders  from  a 
commanding  general)  be  avoided,  unless  the 
teacher,  as  a  student  of  psychology,  himself 
sees  the  reasons  and  import  of  the  suggestions 
and  rules  that  are  proffered  him? 

I  quote  a  passage  that  seems  of  significance: 
"  Do  we  not  lay  a  special  linking  science  every 
where  else  between  the  theory  and  practical 
work  ?  We  have  engineering  between  physics 
and  the  practical  working  men  in  the  mills;  we 
have  a  scientific  medicine  between  the  natural 
science  and  the  physician"  (p.  138). l  The  sen 
tences  suggest,  in  an  almost  startling  way,  that 
the  real  essence  of  the  problem  is  found  in  an 
organic  connection  between  the  two  extreme 
terms — between  the  theorist  and  the  practical 
1  Munsterberg,  as  above. 
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worker — through  the  medium  of  the  linking 
science.  The  decisive  matter  is  the  extent  to 
which  the  ideas  of  the  theorist  actually  project 
themselves,  through  the  kind  offices  of  the 
middleman,  into  the  consciousness  of  the  prac 
titioner.  It  is  the  participation  by  the  practical 
man  in  the  theory,  through  the  agency  of  the 
linking  science,  that  determines  at  once  the 
effectiveness  of  the  work  done,  and  the  moral 
freedom  and  personal  development  of  the  one 
engaged  in  it.  It  is  because  the  physician  no 
longer  follows  rules,  which,  however  rational 
in  themselves,  are  yet  arbitrary  to  him  (be 
cause  grounded  in  principles  that  he  does  not 
understand),  that  his  work  is  becoming  liberal, 
attaining  the  dignity  of  a  profession,  instead 
of  remaining  a  mixture  of  empiricism  and 
quackery.  It  is  because,  alas,  engineering 
makes  only  a  formal  and  not  a  real  connection 
between  physics  and  the  practical  working  men 
in  the  mills  that  our  industrial  problem  is  an 
ethical  problem  of  the  most  serious  kind. 
The  question  of  the  amount  of  wages  the 
labourer  receives,  of  the  purchasing  value  of 
this  wage,  of  the  hours  and  conditions  of 
labour,  are,  after  all,  secondary.  The  problem 
primarily  roots  in  the  fact  that  the  mediating 
science  does  not  connect  with  his  consciousness, 
but  merely  with  his  outward  actions.  He  does 
not  appreciate  the  significance  and  bearing  of 
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what  he  does;  and  he  does  not  perform  his 
work  because  of  sharing  in  a  larger  scientific 
and  social  consciousness.  If  he  did,  he  would 
be  free.  All  other  proper  accompaniments  of 
wage,  and  hours,  healthful  and  inspiring  con 
ditions,  would  be  added  unto  him,  because  he 
would  have  entered  into  the  ethical  kingdom. 
Shall  we  seek  analogy  with  the  teacher's  call 
ing  in  the  working  men  in  the  mill,  or  in  the 
scientific  physician? 

It  is  quite  likely  that  I  shall  be  reminded 
that  I  am  overlooking  an  essential  difference. 
The  physician,  it  will  be  said,  is  dealing  with 
a  body  which  either  is  in  itself  a  pure  object, 
a  causal  interplay  of  anatomical  elements,  or 
is  something  which  lends  itself  naturally  and 
without  essential  loss  to  treatment  from  this 
point  of  view ;  while  the  case  is  quite  different 
in  the  material  with  which  the  teacher  deals. 
Here  is  personality  which  is  destroyed  when 
regarded  as  an  object.  But  the  gap  is  not  so 
pronounced  nor  so  serious  as  this  objection 
implies.  The  physician,  after  all,  is  not  deal 
ing  with  a  lifeless  body;  with  a  simple  ana 
tomical  structure,  or  interplay  of  mechanical 
elements.  Life-functions,  active  operations,  are 
the  reality  which  confronts  him.  We  do  not 
have  to  go  back  many  centuries  in  the  history 
of  medicine  to  find  a  time  when  the  physician 
attempted  to  deal  with  these  functions  directly 
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and  immediately.  They  were  so  overpower- 
ingly  present,  they  forced  themselves  upon 
him  so  obviously  and  so  constantly,  that  he 
had  no  resource  save  a  mixture  of  magic 
and  empiricism :  magic  so  far  as  he  followed 
methods  derived  from  uncritical  analogy,  or 
from  purely  general  speculation  on  the  universe 
and  life ;  empiricism  so  long  as  he  just  followed 
procedures  which  had  been  found  helpful  be 
fore  in  cases  which  somewhat  resembled  the 
present.  We  have  only  to  trace  the  interven 
ing  history  of  medicine  to  appreciate  that  it  is 
precisely  the  ability  to  state  function  in  terms 
of  structure,  to  reduce  life  in  its  active  opera 
tions  to  terms  of  a  causal  mechanism,  which 
has  taken  the  medical  calling  out  of  this  de 
pendence  upon  a  vibration  between  superstition 
and  routine.  Progress  has  come  by  taking 
what  is  really  an  activity  as  if  it  were  only  an 
object.  It  is  the  capacity  to  effect  this  trans 
formation  of  life-activity  which  measures  both 
the  scientific  character  of  the  physician's  pro 
cedure  and  his  practical  control,  the  certainty 
and  efficacy  of  what  he,  as  a  living  man,  does 
in  relation  to  some  other  living  man. 

It  is  an  old  story,  however,  that  we  must 
not  content  ourselves  with  analogies.  We 
must  find  some  specific  reason  in  the  prin 
ciples  of  the  teacher's  own  activities  for  believ 
ing  that  psychology — the  ability  to  transform 
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a  living  personality  into  an  objective  mechan 
ism  for  the  time  being — is  not  merely  an  inci 
dental  help,  but  an  organic  necessity.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  best  efforts  of  teachers  at  pre 
sent  are  partly  paralysed,  partly  distorted,  and 
partly  rendered  futile  precisely  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  in  such  immediate  contact  with 
sheer,  unanalysed  personality.  The  relation  is 
such  a  purely  ethical  and  personal  one  that  the 
teacher  cannot  get  enough  outside  the  situa 
tion  to  handle  it  intelligently  and  effectively. 
He  is  in  precisely  the  condition  in  which  the 
physician  was  when  he  had  no  recourse  save  to 
deal  with  health  as  entity  or  force  on  one  side, 
and  disease  as  opposing  agency  or  invading 
influence  upon  the  other.  The  teacher  reacts 
en  bloc,  in  a  gross  wholesale  way,  to  something 
which  he  takes  in  an  equally  undefined  and 
total  way  in  the  child.  It  is  the  inability  to 
regard,  upon  occasion,  both  himself  and  the 
child  as  just  objects  working  upon  each  other 
in  specific  ways  that  compels  him  to  resort  to 
purely  arbitrary  measures,  to  fall  back  upon 
mere  routine  traditions  of  school-teaching,  or 
to  fly  to  the  latest  fad  of  pedagogical  theorists 
—  the  latest  panacea  peddled  out  in  school 
journals  or  teachers'  institutes — just  as  the  old 
physician  relied  upon  his  magic  formula. 

I  repeat,  it  is  the  fundamental  weakness  of 
our  teaching  force  to-day  (putting  aside  teachers 
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who  are  actually  incompetent  by  reason  either 
of  wrong  motives  or  inadequate  preparation) 
that  they  react  in  gross  to  the  child's  exhi 
bitions  in  gross  without  analysing  them  into 
their  detailed  and  constituent  elements.  If 
the  child  is  angry,  he  is  dealt  with  simply 
as  an  angry  being;  anger  is  an  entity,  a 
force,  not  a  symptom.  If  a  child  is  inatten 
tive,  this  again  is  treated  as  a  mere  case  of 
refusal  to  use  the  faculty  or  function  of  atten 
tion,  of  sheer  unwillingness  to  act.  Teachers 
tell  you  that  a  child  is  careless  or  inattentive 
in  the  same  final  way  in  which  they  would  tell 
you  that  a  piece  of  paper  is  white.  It  is  just  a 
fact,  and  that  is  all  there  is  of  it.  Now,  it  is 
only  through  some  recognition  of  attention  as  a 
mechanism,  some  awareness  of  the  interplay  of 
sensations,  images,  and  motor  impulses  which 
constitute  it  as  an  objective  fact,  that  the 
teacher  can  deal  effectively  with  attention  as  a 
function.  And,  of  course,  the  same  is  true  of 
memory,  quick  and  useful  observation,  good 
judgment,  and  all  the  other  practical  powers 
the  teacher  is  attemping  to  cultivate. 

Consideration  of  the  abstract  concepts  of 
mechanism  and  personality  is  important.  Too 
much  preoccupation  with  them  in  a  general 
fashion,  however,  without  translation  into  rele 
vant  imagery  of  actual  conditions,  is  likely  to 
give  rise  to  unreal  difficulties.  The  ethical  per- 
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sonality  does  not  go  to  school  naked ;  it  takes 
with  it  the  body  as  the  instrument  through 
which  all  influences  reach  it,  and  through  con 
trol  of  which  its  ideas  are  both  elaborated  and 
expressed.  The  teacher  does  not  deal  with 
personality  at  large,  but  as  expressed  in  intel 
lectual  and  practical  impulses  and  habits.  The 
ethical  personality  is  not  formed — it  is  form 
ing.  The  teacher  must  provide  stimuli  leading 
to  the  equipment  of  personality  with  active 
habits  and  interests.  When  we  consider  the 
problem  of  forming  habits  and  interests,  we  find 
ourselves  at  once  confronted  with  matters  of 
this  sort:  What  stimuli  shall  be  presented  to 
the  sense-organs  and  how?  What  stable  com 
plexes  of  associations  shall  be  organized? 
What  motor  impulses  shall  be  evoked,  and  to 
what  extent?  How  shall  they  be  induced  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bring  favourable  stimuli 
under  greater  control,  and  to  lessen  the  danger 
of  excitation  from  undesirable  stimuli?  In  a 
word,  the  teacher  is  dealing  with  the  psychical 
factors  that  are  concerned  with  furtherance  of 
certain  habits,  and  the  inhibition  of  others  — 
habits  intellectual,  habits  emotional,  habits  in 
overt  action. 

Moreover,  all  the  instruments  and  materials 
with  which  the  teacher  deals  must  be  consid 
ered  as  psychical  stimuli.  Such  consideration 
involves  of  necessity  a  knowledge  of  their  re- 
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ciprocal  reactions — of  what  goes  by  the  name 
of  causal  mechanism.  The  introduction  of  cer 
tain  changes  into  a  network  of  associations, 
the  re-enforcement  of  certain  sensori-motor  con 
nections,  the  weakening  or  displacing  of  others 
— this  is  the  psychological  rendering  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  teacher's  actual  business. 
It  is  not  that  one  teacher  employs  mechanical 
considerations,  and  that  the  other  does  not, 
appealing  to  higher  ends;  it  is  that  one  does 
not  know  his  mechanism,  and  consequently 
acts  servilely,  superstitiously,  and  blindly, 
while  the  other,  knowing  what  he  is  about, 
acts  freely,  clearly,  and  effectively.1 

The  same  thing  is  true  on  the  side  of  ma 
terials  of  instruction — the  school  studies.  No 
amount  of  exaltation  of  teleological  person 
ality  (however  true,  and  however  necessary 
the  emphasis)  can  disguise  from  us  the  fact 
that  instruction  is  an  affair  of  bringing  a  child 
into  intimate  relations  with  concrete  objects, 
positive  facts,  definite  ideas,  and  specific  sym 
bols.  The  symbols  are  objective  things  in 
arithmetic,  reading,  and  writing.  The  ideas 
are  truths  of  history  and  of  science.  The 
facts  are  derived  from  such  specific  discip- 

i  That  some  teachers  get  their  psychology  by  instinct  more 
effectively  than  others  by  any  amount  [of  reflective  study  may 
be  unreservedly  stated.  It  is  not  a  question  of  manufacturing 
teachers,  but  of  re-enforcing  and  enlightening  those  who  have 
a  right  to  teach. 
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lines  as  geography  and  language,  botany  and 
astronomy.  To  suppose  that  by  some  influ 
ence  of  pure  personality  upon  pure  person 
ality,  conjoined  with  a  knowledge  of  rules 
formulated  by  an  educational  theorist,  an  effec 
tive  interplay  of  this  body  of  physical  and 
ideal  objects  with  the  life  of  the  child  can  be 
effective,  is,  I  submit,  nothing  but  an  appeal  to 
magic,  plus  dependence  upon  servile  routine. 
Symbols  in  reading  and  writing  and  number  are, 
both  in  themselves  and  in  the  way  in  which  they 
stand  for  ideas,  elements  in  a  mechanism  which 
has  to  be  rendered  operative  within  the  child. 
To  bring  about  this  influence  in  the  most  helpful 
and  economical  way,  in  the  most  fruitful  and 
liberating  way,  is  absolutely  impossible  save  as 
the  teacher  has  some  power  to  transmute  sym 
bols  and  contents  into  their  working  psychical 
equivalents ;  and  save  as  he  also  has  the  power 
to  see  what  it  is  in  the  child,  as  a  psychical 
mechanism,  that  affords  maximum  leverage. 

Probably  I  shall  now  hear  that  at  present 
the  danger  is  not  of  dealing  with  acts  and 
persons  in  a  gross,  arbitrary  way,  but  (so  far 
as  what  is  called  new  education  is  concerned)  in 
treating  the  children  too  much  as  mechanism, 
and  consequently  seeking  for  all  kinds  of 
stimuli  to  stir  and  attract — that,  in  a  word, 
the  tendency  to  reduce  instruction  to  a  merely 
agreeable  thing,  weakening  the  child's  person- 
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ality  and  indulging-  his  mere  love  of  excite 
ment  and  pleasure,  is  precisely  the  result  of 
taking1  the  psycho-mechanical  point  of  view. 
I  welcome  the  objection,  for  it  serves  to  clear 
up  the  precise  point.  It  is  through  a  partial 
and  defective  psychology  that  the  teacher,  in 
his  reaction  from  dead  routine  and  arbitrary 
moral  and  intellectual  discipline,  has  substi 
tuted  an  appeal  to  the  satisfaction  of  momen 
tary  impulse.  It  is  not  because  the  teacher  has 
a  knowledge  of  the  psycho-physical  mechan 
ism,  but  because  he  has  a  partial  knowledge  of 
it.  He  has  come  to  consciousness  of  certain 
sensations  and  certain  impulses,  and  of  the 
ways  in  which  these  may  be  stimulated  and 
directed,  but  he  is  in  ignorance  of  the  larger 
mechanism  (just  as  a  mechanism),  and  of  the 
causal  relations  which  subsist  between  the 
unknown  part  and  the  elements  upon  which 
he  is  playing.  What  is  needed  to  correct  his 
errors  is  not  to  inform  him  that  he  is  only 
misled  by  taking  the  psychical  point  of  view, 
but  to  reveal  to  him  the  scope  and  intricate 
interactions  of  the  mechanism  as  a  whole. 
Then  he  will  realize  that,  while  he  is  gaining 
apparent  efficacy  in  some  superficial  part  of 
the  mechanism,  he  is  disarranging,  dislocating, 
and  disintegrating  much  more  fundamental 
factors  in  it.  In  a  word,  he  is  operating,  not 
as  a  psychologist,  but  as  a  poor  psychologist, 
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and  the  only  cure  for  a  partial  psychology  is 
a  fuller  one.  He  is  gaining  the  momentary 
attention  of  the  child  through  an  appeal  to 
pleasant  colour,  or  exciting  tone,  or  agreeable 
association,  but  at  the  expense  of  isolating 
one  cog  and  ratchet  in  the  machinery,  and 
making  it  operate  independently  of  the  rest. 
In  theory,  it  is  as  possible  to  demonstrate  this 
to  a  teacher,  showing  how  the  faulty  method 
reacts  unhappily  into  the  personality,  as  it  is 
to  locate  the  points  of  wrong  construction  and 
of  ineffective  transfer  of  energy  in  a  physical 
apparatus. 

This  suggests  the  admission  made  by  writers, 
in  many  respects  as  far  apart  as  Dr.  Harris 
and  Dr.  Munsterberg,  that  scientific  psychology 
is  of  use  on  the  pathological  side,  where 
questions  of  "  physical  and  mental  health"  are 
concerned.  But  is  there  anything  with  which 
the  teacher  has  concern  that  is  not  included 
in  the  ideal  of  physical  and  mental  health? 
Does  health  define  to  us  anything  less  than 
the  teacher's  whole  end  and  aim?  Where 
does  pathology  leave  off  in  the  scale  and 
series  of  vicious  aims  and  defective  means? 
I  see  no  line  between  the  more  obvious 
methods  and  materials  which  result  in  nervous 
irritation  and  fatigue,  in  weakening  the  power 
of  vision,  in  establishing  spinal  curvatures, 
and  others  which,  in  more  remote  and  subtle, 
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but  equally  real,  ways  leave  the  child  with, 
say,  a  muscular  system  which  is  only  partially 
at  the  service  of  his  ideas,  with  blocked  and 
inert  brain  paths  between  eye  and  ear,  and 
with  a  partial  and  disconnected  development  of 
the  cerebral  paths  of  visual  imagery.  What 
error  in  instruction  is  there  which  could  not, 
with  proper  psychological  theory,  be  stated  in 
just  such  terms  as  these?  A  wrong  method 
of  teaching  reading,  wrong,  I  mean,  in  the  full 
educational  and  ethical  sense,  is  also  a  case 
of  pathological  use  of  the  psycho-physical 
mechanism.  A  method  is  ethically  defective 
that,  while  giving  the  child  a  glibness  in  the 
mechanical  facility  of  reading,  leaves  him  at 
the  mercy  of  suggestion  and  chance  environ 
ment  to  decide  whether  he  reads  the  "  yellow 
journal ",  the  trashy  novel,  or  the  literature 
which  inspires  and  makes  more  valid  his  whole 
life.  Is  it  any  less  certain  that  this  failure  on 
the  ethical  side  is  repeated  in  some  lack  of 
adequate  growth  and  connection  in  the  psy 
chical  and  physiological  factors  involved?  If 
a  knowledge  of  psychology  is  important  to 
the  teacher  in  the  grosser  and  more  overt  cases 
of  mental  pathology,  is  it  not  even  more  im 
portant  in  these  hidden  and  indirect  matters  — - 
just  because  they  are  less  evident,  and  more 
circuitous  in  their  operation  and  manifestation? 
The  argument  may  be  summarized  by  saying 
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that  there  is  controversy  neither  as  to  the 
ethical  character  of  education,  nor  as  to  the 
abstraction  which  psychology  performs  in  re 
ducing  personality  to  an  object.  The  teacher 
is,  indeed,  a  person  occupied  with  other  per 
sons.  He  lives  in  a  social  sphere — he  is  a 
member  and  an  organ  of  a  social  life.  His 
aims  are  social  aims;  the  development  of 
individuals  taking  ever  more  responsible  posi 
tions  in  a  circle  of  social  activities  continually 
increasing  in  radius  and  in  complexity.  What 
ever  he  as  a  teacher  effectively  does,  he  does 
as  a  person;  and  he  does  with  and  toward 
persons.  His  methods,  like  his  aims,  when 
actively  in  operation,  are  practical,  are  social, 
are  ethical,  are  anything  you  please — save 
merely  psychical.  In  comparison  with  this,  the 
material  and  the  data,  the  standpoint  and  the 
methods  of  psychology,  are  abstract.  They 
transform  specific  acts  and  relations  of  indi 
viduals  into  a  flow  of  processes  in  conscious 
ness;  and  these  processes  can  be  adequately 
identified  and  related  only  through  reference 
to  a  biological  organism.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  danger  of  going  too  far  in  asserting  the 
social  and  teleological  nature  of  the  work  of 
the  teacher;  or  in  asserting  the  abstract  and 
partial  character  of  the  mechanism  into  which 
the  psychologist,  as  a  psychologist,  transmutes 
the  play  of  vital  values. 
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Does  it  follow  from  this  that  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  to  perform  this  abstrac 
tion,  to  see  the  pupil  as  a  mechanism,  to  define 
his  own  relations  and  that  of  the  study  taught 
in  terms  of  causal  influences  acting  upon  this 
mechanism,  is  useless  and  harmful?  On  the 
face  of  it,  I  cannot  understand  the  logic  which 
says  that  because  mechanism  is  mechanism, 
and  because  acts,  aims,  values  are  vital,  there 
fore  a  statement  in  terms  of  one  is  alien  to  the 
comprehension  and  proper  management  of  the 
other.  Ends  are  not  compromised  when  re 
ferred  to  the  means  necessary  to  realize  them. 
Values  do  not  cease  to  be  values  when  they  are 
minutely  and  accurately  measured.  Acts  are 
not  destroyed  when  their  operative  machinery 
is  made  manifest.  The  statement  of  the  dis 
parity  of  mechanism  and  actual  life,  be  it  never 
so  true,  solves  no  problem.  It  is  no  distinction 
that  may  be  used  offhand  to  decide  the  ques 
tion  of  the  relation  of  psychology  to  any  form 
of  practice.  It  is  a  valuable  and  necessary 
distinction;  but  it  is  only  preliminary.  The 
purport  of  our  discussion  has,  indeed,  led  us 
strongly  to  suspect  any  ideal  which  exists 
purely  at  large,  out  of  relation  to  machinery 
of  execution,  and  equally  a  machinery  that 
operates  in  no  particular  direction. 

The  proposition  that  a  description  and  ex 
planation  of  stones,  iron,  and  mortar,  as  an 
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absolutely  necessary  causal  nexus  of  mechani 
cal  conditions,  makes  the  results  of  physical 
science  unavailable  for  purposes  of  practical 
life,  would  hardly  receive  attention  to-day. 
Every  sky-scraper,  every  railway  bridge,  is  a 
refutation,  compared  with  which  oceans  of  talk 
are  futile.  One  would  not  find  it  easy  to  stir 
up  controversy  on  the  matter,  even  if  he  went 
on  to  include,  in  this  same  mechanical  system, 
the  steam  derricks  that  hoist  the  stones  and 
iron,  and  the  muscles  and  nerves  of  architect, 
mason,  and  steel  worker.  The  simple  fact 
is  still  too  obvious :  the  more  thoroughgoing 
and  complete  the  mechanical  and  causal  state 
ment,  the  more  controlled,  the  more  economi 
cal,  are  the  discovery  and  realization  of  human 
aims.  It  is  not  in  spite  of,  nor  in  neglect  of, 
but  because  of  the  mechanical  statement  that 
human  activity  has  been  freed,  and  made  effec 
tive  in  thousands  of  new  practical  directions, 
upon  a  scale  and  with  a  certainty  hitherto 
undreamed  of.  Our  discussion  tends  to  sug 
gest  that  we  entertain  a  similar  question  re 
garding  psychology  only  because  we  have  as 
yet  made  so  little  headway — just  because  there 
is  so  little  scientific  control  of  our  practice  in 
these  directions;  that  at  bottom  our  difficulty 
is  local  and  circumstantial,  not  intrinsic  and 
doctrinal.  If  our  teachers  were  trained  as 
architects  are  trained;  if  our  schools  were 
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actually  managed  on  a  psychological  basis  as 
great  factories  are  run  on  the  basis  of  chemical 
and  physical  science;  if  our  psychology  were 
sufficiently  organized  and  coherent  to  give  as 
adequate  a  mechanical  statement  of  human 
nature  as  physics  does  of  its  material,  we 
should  never  dream  of  discussing  this  question. 
I  cannot  pass  on  from  this  phase  of  the  dis 
cussion  without  at  least  incidental  remark  of 
the  obverse  side  of  the  situation.  The  diffi 
culties  of  psychological  observation  and  inter 
pretation  are  great  enough  in  any  case.  We 
cannot  afford  to  neglect  any  possible  auxiliary. 
The  great  advantage  of  the  psycho-physical 
laboratory  is  paid  for  by  certain  obvious  de 
fects.  The  completer  control  of  conditions, 
with  resulting  greater  accuracy  of  determina 
tion,  demands  an  isolation,  a  ruling  out  of  the 
usual  media  of  thought  and  action,  which 
leads  to  a  certain  remoteness,  and  easily  to  a 
certain  artificiality.  When  the  result  of  lab 
oratory  experiment  informs  us,  for  example, 
that  repetition  is  the  chief  factor  influencing 
recall,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  result  is 
obtained  with  nonsense  material,  i.e.  by  ex 
cluding  the  conditions  of  ordinary  memory. 
The  result  is  pertinent  if  we  state  it  thus : 
The  more  we  exclude  the  usual  environmental 
adaptations  of  memory,  the  greater  importance 
attaches  to  sheer  repetition.  It  is  dubious 
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(and    probably   perverse)    if    we    say:    Repeti 
tion  is  the  prime  influence  in  memory. 

Now,  this  illustrates  a  general  principle. 
Unless  our  laboratory  results  are  to  give  us 
artificialities,  mere  scientific  curiosities,  they 
must  be  subjected  to  interpretation  by  gradual 
reapproximation  to  conditions  of  life.  The 
results  may  be  very  accurate,  very  definitive 
in  form;  but  the  task  of  re-viewing  them  so 
as  to  see  their  actual  import  is  clearly  one  of 
great  delicacy  and  liability  to  error.  The 
laboratory,  in  a  word,  affords  no  final  refuge 
that  enables  us  to  avoid  the  ordinary  scientific 
difficulties  of  forming  hypotheses,  interpreting 
results,  &c.  In  some  sense  (from  the  very 
accuracy  and  limitations  of  its  results)  it  adds 
to  our  responsibilities  in  this  direction.  Now 
the  school,  for  psychological  purposes,  stands 
in  many  respects  midway  between  the  extreme 
simplifications  of  the  laboratory  and  the  con 
fused  complexities  of  ordinary  life.  Its  con 
ditions  are  those  of  life  at  large;  they  are 
social  and  practical.  But  it  approaches  the 
laboratory  in  so  far  as  the  ends  aimed  at  are 
reduced  in  number,  are  definite,  and  thus  sim 
plify  the  conditions;  and  their  psychological 
phase  is  uppermost — the  formation  of  habits 
of  attention,  observation,  memory,  &c. — while 
in  ordinary  life  these  are  secondary  and  swal 
lowed  up. 
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If  the  biological  and  evolutionary  attitude  is 
right  in  looking  at  mind  as  fundamentally  an 
instrument  of  adaptation,  there  are  certainly 
advantages  in  any  mode  of  approach  which 
brings  us  near  to  its  various  adaptations  while 
they  are  still  forming,  and  under  conditions 
selected  with  special  reference  to  promoting 
these  adaptations  (or  faculties).  And  this  is 
precisely  the  situation  we  should  have  in  a 
properly  organized  system  of  education.  While 
the  psychological  theory  would  guide  and  illu 
minate  the  practice,  acting  upon  the  theory 
would  immediately  test  it,  and  thus  criticize 
it,  bringing  about  its  revision  and  growth. 
In  the  large  and  open  sense  of  the  words, 
psychology  becomes  a  working  hypothesis, 
instruction  is  the  experimental  test  and  demon 
stration  of  the  hypothesis;  the  result  is  both 
greater  practical  control  and  continued  growth 
in  theory. 

II 

I  must  remind  myself  that  my  purpose  does 
not  conclude  with  a  statement  of  the  auxiliary 
relation  of  psychology  to  education;  but  that 
we  are  concerned  with  this  as  a  type  case  of  a 
wider  problem — the  relation  of  psychology  to 
social  practice  in  general.  So  far  I  have 
tried  to  show  that  it  is  not  in  spite  of  its  state- 
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ment  of  personal  aims  and  social  relations  in 
terms  of  mechanism  that  psychology  is  useful, 
but  because  of  this  transformation  and  abstrac 
tion.  Through  reduction  of  ethical  relations 
to  presented  objects  we  are  enabled  to  get 
outside  of  the  existing  situation;  to  see  it 
objectively,  not  merely  in  relation  to  our  tra 
ditional  habits,  vague  aspirations,  and  capri 
cious  desires.  We  are  able  to  see  clearly  the 
factors  which  shape  it,  and  therefore  to  get 
an  idea  of  how  it  may  be  modified.  The 
assumption  of  an  identical  relationship  of  phy 
sics  and  psychology  to  practical  life  is  justified. 
Our  freedom  of  action  comes  through  its  state 
ment  in  terms  of  necessity.  By  this  translation 
our  control  is  enlarged,  our  powers  are  directed, 
our  energy  conserved,  our  aims  illuminated. 

The  school  is  an  especially  favourable  place 
in  which  to  study  the  availability  of  psychology 
for  social  practice;  because  in  the  school  the 
formation  of  a  certain  type  of  social  person 
ality,  with  a  certain  attitude  and  equipment  of 
working  powers,  is  the  express  aim.  In  idea, 
at  least,  no  other  purpose  restricts  or  compro 
mises  the  dominance  of  the  single  purpose. 
Such  is  not  the  case  in  business,  politics,  and 
the  professions.  All  these  have  upon  their 
surface,  taken  directly,  other  ends  to  serve. 
In  many  instances  these  other  aims  are  of  far 
greater  immediate  importance;  the  ethical  re- 
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suit  is  subordinate  or  even  incidental.  Yet  as 
it  profiteth  a  man  nothing*  to  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  self,  so  indirectly  and 
ultimately  all  these  other  social  institutions 
must  be  judged  by  the  contribution  which  they 
make  to  the  value  of  human  life.  Other  ends 
may  be  immediately  uppermost,  but  these  ends 
must  in  turn  be  means;  they  must  subserve 
the  interests  of  conscious  life  or  else  stand 
condemned. 

In  other  words,  the  moment  we  apply  an 
ethical  standard  to  the  consideration  of  social 
institutions,  that  moment  they  stand  on  ex 
actly  the  same  level  as  does  the  school,  viz, 
as  organs  for  the  increase  in  depth  and  area 
of  the  realized  values  of  life.  In  both  cases 
the  statement  of  the  mechanism,  through 
which  the  ethical  ends  are  realized,  is  not  only 
permissible,  but  absolutely  required.  It  is  not 
nierely  incidentally,  as  a  grateful  addition  to 
its  normal  task,  that  psychology  serves  us. 
The  essential  nature  of  the  standpoint  which 
calls  it  into  existence,  and  of  the  abstraction 
which  it  performs,  is  to  put  in  our  possession 
the  method  by  which  values  are  introduced 
and  effected  in  life.  The  statement  of  person 
ality  as  an  object,  of  social  relations  as  a 
mechanism  of  stimuli  and  inhibitions,  is  pre 
cisely  the  statement  of  ends  in  terms  of  the 
method  of  their  realization. 

(0108)  H 
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It  is  remarkable  that  men  are  so  blind  to 
the  futility  of  a  morality  which  merely  blazons 
ideals,  erects  standards,  asserts  laws  without 
finding  in  them  any  organic  provision  for  their 
own  realization.  For  ideals  are  held  up  to 
follow;  standards  are  given  to  work  by;  laws 
are  provided  to  guide  action.  The  sole  and 
only  reason  for  their  conscious  moral  state 
ment  is,  in  a  word,  that  they  may  influence 
and  direct  conduct.  If  they  cannot  do  this, 
not  merely  by  accident,  but  of  their  own 
intrinsic  nature,  they  are  worse  than  inert. 
They  are  impudent  impostors  and  logical  self- 
contradictions. 

When  men  derive  their  moral  ideals  and 
laws  from  custom,  they  also  realize  them 
through  custom;  but  when  they  are  in  any 
way  divorced  from  habit  and  tradition,  when 
they  are  consciously  proclaimed,  there  must 
be  some  substitute  for  custom  as  an  organ  of 
execution.  We  must  know  the  method  of 
their  operation  and  know  it  in  detail.  Other 
wise  the  more  earnestly  we  insist  upon  our 
categorical  imperatives,  and  upon  their  supreme 
right  of  control,  the  more  flagrantly  helpless 
we  are  as  to  their  actual  domination.  The 
fact  that  conscious,  as  distinct  from  customary, 
morality  and  psychology  have  had  a  historic 
parallel  march  is  just  the  concrete  recognition 
of  the  necessary  equivalence  between  ends 
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consciously  conceived,  and  interest  in  the 
means  upon  which  the  ends  depend.  We 
have  the  same  reality  stated  twice  over:  once 
as  value  to  be  realized,  and  once  as  mechan 
ism  of  realization.  So  long  as  custom  reigns, 
as  tradition  prevails,  so  long  as  social  values 
are  determined  by  instinct  and  habit,  there  is 
no  conscious  question  as  to  the  method  of 
their  achievement,  and  hence  no  need  of  psy 
chology.  Social  institutions  work  of  their 
own  inertia,  they  take  the  individual  up  into 
themselves  and  carry  him  along  in  their  own 
sweep.  The  individual  is  dominated  by  the 
mass  life  of  his  group.  Institutions  and  the 
customs  attaching  to  them  take  care  of  society 
both  as  to  its  ideals  and  its  methods.  But 
when  once  the  values  come  to  consciousness, 
when  once  a  Socrates  insists  upon  the  organic 
relation  of  a  reflective  life  and  morality,  then 
the  means,  the  machinery  by  which  ethical 
ideals  are  projected  and  manifested,  comes  to 
consciousness  also.  Psychology  must  needs  be 
born  as  soon  as  morality  becomes  reflective. 

Moreover,  psychology,  as  an  account  of  the 
mechanism  of  workings  of  personality,  is  the 
only  alternative  to  an  arbitrary  and  class  view 
of  society,  to  an  aristocratic  view  in  the  sense 
of  restricting  the  realization  of  the  full  worth 
of  life  to  a  section  of  society.  The  growth  of 
a  psychology  that,  as  applied  to  history  and 
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sociology,  tries  to  state  the  interactions  of 
groups  of  men  in  familiar  psychical  categories 
of  stimulus  and  inhibition,  is  evidence  that  we 
are  ceasing  to  take  existing  social  forms  as 
final  and  unquestioned.  The  application  of 
psychology  to  social  institutions  is  the  only 
scientific  way  of  dealing  with  their  ethical 
values  in  their  present  unequal  distribution, 
their  haphazard  execution,  and  their  thwarted 
development.  It  marks  just  the  recognition  of 
the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  in  the  large 
matters  of  social  life.  It  is  the  recognition 
that  the  existing  order  is  determined  neither  by 
fate  nor  by  chance,  but  is  based  on  law  and 
order,  on  a  system  of  existing  stimuli  and 
modes  of  reaction,  through  knowledge  of 
which  we  can  modify  the  practical  outcome. 
There  is  no  logical  alternative,  save  either  to 
recognize  and  search  for  the  mechanism  of  the 
interplay  of  personalities  that  controls  the 
existing  distributions  of  values,  or  to  accept 
as  final  a  fixed  hierarchy  of  persons  in  which 
the  leaders  assert,  on  no  basis  save  their  own 
supposed  superior  personality,  certain  ends  and 
laws  which  the  mass  of  men  passively  receive 
and  imitate.  The  effort  to  apply  psychology 
to  social  affairs  means  that  the  determination 
of  ethical  values  lies,  not  in  any  set  or  class, 
however  superior,  but  in  the  workings  of  the 
social  whole;  that  the  explanation  is  found 
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in  the  complex  interactions  and  interrelations 
which  constitute  this  whole.  To  save  person 
ality  in  all,  we  must  serve  all  alike — state  the 
achievements  of  all  in  terms  of  mechanism, 
that  is,  of  the  exercise  of  reciprocal  influence. 
To  affirm  personality  independent  of  mechan 
ism  is  to  restrict  its  full  meaning"  to  a  few, 
and  to  make  its  expression  in  the  few  irregular 
and  arbitrary. 

The  anomaly  in  our  present  social  life  is 
obvious  enough.  With  tremendous  increase 
in  control  of  nature,  in  ability  to  utilize  nature 
for  the  indefinite  extension  and  multiplication 
of  commodities  for  human  use  and  satisfac 
tion,  we  find  the  actual  realization  of  ends,  the 
enjoyment  of  values,  growing  unassured  and 
precarious.  At  times  it  seems  as  if  we  were 
caught  in  a  contradiction;  the  more  we  mul 
tiply  means,  the  less  certain  and  general  is  the 
use  we  are  able  to  make  of  them.  No  wonder 
a  Carlyle  or  a  Ruskin  puts  our  whole  industrial 
civilization  under  a  ban,  while  a  Tolstoi  pro 
claims  a  return  to  the  desert.  But  the  only 
way  to  see  the  situation  steadily,  and  to  see  it 
as  a  whole,  is  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  entire 
problem  is  one  of  the  development  of  science, 
and  of  its  application  to  life.  Our  control  of 
nature,  with  the  accompanying  output  of  mate 
rial  commodities,  is  the  necessary  result  of  the 
growth  of  physical  science — of  our  ability  to 
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state  things  as  interconnected  parts  of  a  me 
chanism.  Physical  science  has  for  the  time 
being  far  outrun  psychical.  We  have  mas 
tered  the  physical  mechanism  sufficiently  to 
turn  out  possible  goods;  we  have  not  gained 
a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  through  which 
possible  values  become  actual  in  life,  and  so 
are  still  at  the  mercy  of  habit,  of  haphazard, 
and  hence  of  force. 

Psychology,  after  all,  simply  states  the  me 
chanism  through  which  conscious  value  and 
meaning  are  introduced  into  human  experience. 
As  it  makes  its  way,  and  is  progressively 
applied  to  history  and  all  the  social  sciences, 
we  can  anticipate  no  other  outcome  than  in 
creasing  control  in  the  ethical  sphere  —  the 
nature  and  extent  of  which  can  be  best  judged 
by  considering  the  revolution  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  control  of  physical  nature  through 
a  knowledge  of  her  order.  Psychology  will 
never  provide  ready-made  materials  and  pre 
scriptions  for  the  ethical  life,  any  more  than 
physics  dictates  offhand  the  steam  engine  and 
the  dynamo.  But  science,  both  physical  and 
psychological,  makes  known  the  conditions 
upon  which  certain  results  depend,  and  there 
fore  puts  at  the  disposal  of  life  a  method  for 
controlling  them.  Psychology  will  never  tell 
us  just  what  to  do  ethically,  nor  just  how  to  do 
it.  But  it  will  afford  us  insight  into  the  con- 
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ditions  which  control  the  formation  and  execu 
tion  of  aims,  and  thus  enable  human  effort  to 
expend  itself  sanely,  rationally,  and  with  assur 
ance.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  be  either 
boasters  or  sentimentalists  regarding  the  pos 
sibilities  of  our  science.  It  is  best,  for  the 
most  part,  that  we  should  stick  to  our  particu 
lar  jobs  of  investigation  and  reflection  as  they 
come  to  us.  But  we  certainly  are  entitled  in 
this  daily  work  to  be  sustained  by  the  convic 
tion  that  we  are  not  working  in  indifference  to 
or  at  cross-purposes  with  the  practical  strivings 
of  our  common  humanity.  The  psychologist, 
in  his  most  remote  and  technical  occupation 
with  mechanism,  is  contributing  his  bit  to  that 
ordered  knowledge  which  alone  enables  man 
kind  to  secure  a  larger  life. 
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